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FAIRS THE CENTRAL ANDES 
WRIGLEY 


the general conception commerce competition lose sight its 
fundamentally unifying character. Man first knew peace through com- 
Intertribal hostilities were suspended for trade. 

can trace both sides the Aegean Sea the origin 
between tribes, and mutual commerce, first through markets 
two more tribes, which for the moment all met under the protection and guardian- 
ship the god. The advantage all the tribes was served this religious guarantee 
for the life traders and the safety goods the market. Lines 
became roads across land and sea, and the annual market annual festival 
which attracted far more than mere 

Among savage tribes the same tentative movement towards peace may 
seen today. Stanley describes market places the banks the Congo 
being resorts the aborigines from either bank, and considered 
neutral ground, which chief may nor any individual assert 
claims tribute for its 


Various 


with form trade particularly identified with peaceful move- 
ment that are here concerned, the fair. The picturesque word 
likely suggest various conceptions. may think our present-day 


domestic from the county variety the great world exposition. 
Attention has recently been called the fairs that the French have initiated 
with such their North African colonies. follow the trends 
modern business may think type fair that has sprung into 
prominence since the beginning the war, with its com- 
mercial movement. This type illustrated the Swedish market fair 
held last year (1918) and the fair Utrecht. The best 


Ramsay: Presidential Address the Geographical Association, Geogr. Teacher, No. 50, Vol. 
Spring, 1918, pp. 175-180; reference on p. 180. 
2H. M. Stanley: Through the Dark Continent, 2 vols., New York, 1878; reference in Vol. 2, p. 167. 
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known these new fairs, however, the fair Lyons. The first fair, held 
1916, was the promoters ‘‘neither exhibition nor 
market not much the display and sale goods the bringing 
together actual manufacturers and 

All these, though descendants the traditional fair, are developments 
along special lines from the fair mode general but before 
passing the traditional fair let note the special significance the 
prominence Lyons the new movement. Lyons owes its commercial 
importance especially its Not only confluence town, 
the contact many regions, some which extend beyond French 
territory. Lyons distinguished point international transit. The 
situation exercised similar influence five hundred years ago, when the fairs 
Lyons, successful rivals the even more famous fairs Champagne, 
were center attraction for Europe. That was the heroic age the fair. 
Primarily arose from the extreme difficulties transportation—poor 
roads, slowness travel, heavy tolls route, insecurity. the same time 
the social and governmental organizations the times were induced 
promote and protect this means trade for the substantial revenues 
from it. The fair stands out highly characteristic feature 
flourished the Middle Ages. With the great world discoveries, the be- 
ginning truly international trade, and improvement means trans- 
portation gradually declined. 


TRANSPORTATION AND THE 

The relation between transportation and the fair everywhere clear. 
The English North Country fairs declined most rapidly after 1759, when 
good roads had been constructed and canal communication established 
between Liverpool and the towns Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire. 
The lingering the fair system Eastern Europe accord with the 
retention primitive means communication. The fair Leipzig 
interesting example. flourished during the eighteenth century because 
the evolution means communication this region towards the eastern 
and less-developed parts Europe was less rapid than the growth 
Saxony’s industries. Through the nineteenth century and the present 
day, however, the fair has survived only changing its character; 
now fair still remains country the old-time 
fairs. 1882, when special tax was imposed the holding fairs, 
their number was placed 2,500. They comprised the great fair Nizhni 
Novgorod fairs lasting over twenty-one days; lasting from fifteen 
twenty days; 291 from eight fourteen days; and the remainder under 

> Ann. de Géogr., No. 136, Vol. 25, 1916, pp. 303-306. 

4 Raoul Blanchard: Trois grandes villes du sud-est (Lyon, Marseille, Nice), Recueil des Trav. de 
Inst. de Géogr. Alpine (Grenoble), Vol. 6, 1918, pp. 153-210. 


5 L. Arqué: La foire de Leipsic dans les temps passés, La Science Sociale, May, 1910; Idem: La foire 
de Leipsic A lepoque actuelle, ibid., June, 1910. 
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seven days. far the greater number were held the eastern region, 
and recent years new fairs have been created save that Baku, 
1886, and some Siberia and Russian Central 


The trade the 
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Fic. 1—Location map of the Central Andes showing towns whose fairs are mentioned in the text. The 
map also shows railroads on the plateau; the short coast railroads of Peru and the nitrate railroads of 
northern Chile are not shown. Scale, 1:18,000,000. 
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Nizhni Novgorod fair reached maximum 1882. Its decline has been 
with the opening new railroads the east.’ 

the Western world fairs still account for most the commercial 
movement over large section South America. many small Peruvian 


6 For an illustration of the fair at Semipalatinsk see Russia (published by R. Martens & Co., New York), 
7 See also the note on Russian fairs in the Geogr. Rev., Vol. 2, 1916, pp. 154-155. 
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Bolivian town the traveler will encounter weekly Sunday morning 
market that veritable revelation. The larger annual fairs are also 
memorable sights. 
THe 

The Huari fair probably the best example the great annual fairs 
the Central Andes. one number small settlements 
marking the edge the gently sloping piedmont that 
descent the eastern Andes the Challapata, few miles 
from Huari, meeting point routes: here unite important roads 
from Oruro, Sucre, Potosi, and During the great part the 
leads desolate and monotonous existence, but for the fort 
night succeeding Holy Week the transformation 
busy mart; gathering 10,000 people not unusual. the dis- 
trict can supply few resources save pasture, somewhat elaborate prepara- 
tions have made for the the fair. The fair under 
municipal control but, customary Bolivia, the 
lection the fair taxes and with the general conduct the fair are 
put auction. 1907 the rights were bought merchant now 
residing From his ledger come interesting figures the 
character the fair. The rights were bought for and the sum 
nearly $8,000 was realized. Amongst the details the taxes appear 
those shops—they exist during the fair only, course—at $10 each 
114 tents $5; hotels $50; boarding houses $10; general mer- 
chandise stores $50; shops for coca $5; saloons $20; 
gaming tables $20; and roulette table $500. The 6,490 horses, mules, 
bullocks, and donkeys paid impost cents each. Five employees 
collected the dues. Order was maintained soldiers authorized the 
government under the sub-prefect, whilst night further protection was 
guaranteed 200 Indians patrolling bands 50. this occasion 
between 7,000 and 8,000 people attended the fair, the greatest number 
the period the first days. The visitors the fair are drawn 
from wide area and bring with them great diversity products. 
From the Argentine pampas way Salta and Quiaca come mules, 
donkeys, bullocks, leather goods. More beasts that have been fattening 
during the preceding summer the alfalfa meadows the high valleys 
Los Andes come over the Puna Atacama. And today those not 
salable the nitrate fields are likewise taken Huari. Grain comes 
from Tupiza and and other upper valley regions; wine from Cinti; 
fruit and from the warmer valleys, such Mizque sugar, rice, brandy 
from Santa Cruz. From the altiplano itself come woolen fabries, wrought 
silver. (the frozen potato), and and chinchilla skins from 
the desolate region Lipez, southern Bolivia. Trade the last-named 


8 The data from this enterprising merchant, (. J. Bosman, were secured by Bowman in his expedition 
to the Central Andes, 1913. 
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article, diminished today, has long constituted one the leading features 
the Huari fair. The larger towns—La Paz, Oruro, Potosi—send Euro- 
pean goods. Southward, where the influence the fair extends for the 
greatest distance, its attraction felt least 500 miles ‘‘as the condor 

THe Fair 

Not greatly dissimilar save for their smaller scale and more local in- 
fluence are the weekly fairs. The Cliza fair, which typical, has been 
described Cliza situated one the several semi-arid, 
well-irrigated, and carefully cultivated basins that characterize the densely 
peopled part the province Cochabamba. The elevation, 9,000 feet, 
favors the growth grain, vegetables, and fodder, while the location 
convenient meeting point for other products from the zones above and 
below—potatoes and pastoral products from the puna, tropical products 
from the lower valleys. 

Perhaps the most famous fair this type the entire Andean region 
the fair central The location the town and the 
features the fair are largely identical with those Cliza. 
10.500 feet the upper Jauja Valley also occupies site the alluvial 
floor basin the valley’’ zone (Fig. Around the town are 
fields maize, wheat, barley, and alfalfa; down the proverbially beautiful 
and fertile valley are sugar, coffee, and coca plantations and the hundred 
products the Five leagues above the town the east the 
the Cordillera Huaritanga crossed pass 15,300 feet 
above sea level. Every Saturday mule trains stream with the agricul- 
tural produce the surrounding district. Sunday the loeal products 
are sold, together with European goods brought from Lima. Though the 
fair not flourishing condition former days yet attracts 
number people from the adjacent provinces. Between 10,000 and 
12,000 Indians are said congregate these weekly gatherings. 

The two systems weekly and annual fairs represented the fore- 
going examples are close counterparts the medieval fairs Europe. 
They exhibit all the the fair vehicle trade 
the stage development. The essential features are the variety 
products introduced; the character their assemblage, with 
feverish activity during the operation the fair, preceded and followed 
almost complete suspension trade; and the great individual move- 
ments involved. 


The Weekly Fair 
The weekly type fair, more purely commercial and less complex 
origin, will first. This type presupposes fairly advanced 
‘Isaiah Bowman: The Highland Dweller of Bolivia, Bull. Geogr. Soc. af Philadelphia, Vol. 7, 1909, 
pp. 159-184. 


” Bol. Soe. Geogr. de Lima, Vol. 2, 1898, p. 345, and Recurso Minerales de Jauja y Huancayo, Bol. del 
erpo d 


le Ingenieros de Minas del Pe , No. 35, Lima, 1906, pp. 10-31. 
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stage industry along number special lines and fairly numerous 
rural population. Where such form trade prominent capital 
lacking, and usually trading barter not unknown, for the circulation 
specie apt limited. interesting example barter amongst 
the Indian population noted Raimondi. the latter part the last 
century found the earthenware storage and cooking 
made Junin exchanged against the measure wheat they could hold.™ 
The fair method trading where costs distribution are mini- 
mum; appropriate stage where capital. and commercial security 
are lacking and where the costs transportation are already heavy 
that they stand further strain. 


ANCIENT ORIGIN 


The foundation the market held short intervals ancient the 
Central Andean countries, for here arose early development prob- 
lems distribution. The Inca Empire was essentially built agri- 
cultural basis. The Peruvians domesticated greater number different 
plants than any other people The ‘‘fixed varieties 
limited distances also encouraged the production ex- 
traordinarily great number varieties the same species. This 
especially true the chief food crops, maize and potatoes, for instance. 
Peruvian maize has unique altitudinal range: grown all altitudes 
from 13,000 feet around Lake the tropical plains. The 
areas cultivable land the altiplano and upper valleys confirmed the 
policy agricultural colonization conquered areas. The 
involuntary colonists, were despatched newly conquered territories 
much for agricultural for political the new locations they 
the products and methods their native home. 

Dwellers the more cold and sterile altiplano were allotted lands 
the neighboring hot valleys coast. The local chiefs 
were permitted send their people thither gather the harvest and bring 
home. Furthermore, contrary the usual rigid rule, certain number 
families were allowed reside the valleys and care for the farms 
(chacras) the year round while remaining subject their own caciques. 
rule and organization this essentially agricul- 
tural civilization made easy well-regulated distribution products. 
With some the features distribution, such the system communal 
granaries, are well acquainted. the details know little. Ap- 
parently there was development the market such seale the 
Spaniards found Mexico, country similarly endowed with wealth 
products character allow the early stimulation exchange. 

1! Antonio Raimondi: E] Departamento de Ancachs, Lima, 1873. 


120, F. Cook: Staircase Farms of the Ancients, Natl. Geogr. Mag., Vol. 29, 1916, pp. 474-534 
18 P. B. Cobo: Historia del Nuevo Mundo (1653), 4 vols., Seville, 1890-95; reference in Vol. 3, pp. 222-226 
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versus PERUVIAN 

The Mexican fairs astounded the Spanish pioneers their wonderful 
resemblance the fairs their native land—to those Salamanea and 
Granada. The fair Mexico City, held every fifth day, said have 
been attended 40,000 50,000 people. The organization for the main- 
tenance peace and the summary courts justice closely those 
the medieval European fairs. While exchange was usually barter, cer- 
tain forms tin and quills gold dust—were also 
have anything like this Peru. Cieza 
writing 1550, says: all parts this kingdom Peru 
who have travelled over know that there are great fairs markets, 
where the natives make their bargains. Among these the greatest and 
richest was formerly the city Cuzeo. But this market fair 
did not equal the superb one Potosi, where the traffic was 
great that, among the Indians alone, without including Christians, twenty- 
five thirty thousand pesos exchanged hands But details 
the markets found the Spaniards are given. 


FUNCTION THE MARKET 

Garcilaso Vega, quoting from the laws the Inca 
given Father Blas Valera, says: order that labour might not 
continuous become oppressive, the Ynea ordained that there should 
three holidays every month, which the people should them- 
selves with various games. also commanded that there should three 
fairs every month, when the lahourers the field should come the 
market and hear anything that the Ynea his council might have ordained. 
They called these assemblies Catu, and they took place the 
This double function the market suggests that the Roman market 
the Forum, held approximately the same interval (every nine days). 
That the market was regular establishment before the coming the 
Spaniards seems indicated the numerous ordinances Francisco 
Toledo (Viceroy Peru from 1569 1581), referring the native 
market (mercado tianquez—the Mexican form—elsewhere referred 
the Quechua catto cattu). The freedom these ordinances were wisely 
designed give the Indian under the superintendence his own cacique 
line with the viceroy’s general recognition the appropriateness 
several native customs. Another instance this recognition his attempt 
re-establish the communal granary 


14 W.H Prescott: History of the Conquest of Mexico, 3 vols., New York. 1848; reference in Vol 2. p. 140 

15 The Travels of Pedro de Cieza de Leén, Hakluyt Soc, Publs., ist Ser.. Vol. 33, London, 1864. pp. 390-391 
\ good description of the daily market that supplied this city of some 100,000 people is described in the 
* Relaciones Geograficas de Indias,’’ Madrid, 1881, Vol. 2, p. 78. 

16 The Royal Commentaries of the Yneas, Hakluyt Soc. Publs 


.. Ist Ser., Vol. 45, London, 1871, p. 206 
Cieza also says that Inca times the miners had provision rest for ceftain days each 
month, for their festivals and for pleasure” (Second Part of the Chronicle of Peru, Hakluyt Soc. Publs 
Ser., Vol. 68, London, 1885, p. 53). 
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The Annual Fair 

The history the annual fair more complex. Every Peruvian and 
Bolivian town has its annual fair, but the number big fairs limited. 
Some the fairs and the dates which they are held are: Huari (week 
after Easter); Vilque Yunguyo (August); Sauces 
gust); Mocomoco Quiaca (October). The seasonal dis- 
tribution marked. Most fairs take place the changes the seasons— 
rainy and dry. None any importance, far known, held the 
months January, February, March, the height the rainy season. 
The relation the -fair seasonal activity the feature that distin- 
guishes from the market weekly fair. 


SEASONAL AND RELIGIOUS 

The war has called the attention the individual back nature, but 
under normal conditions modern civilization the city dweller loses ap- 
preciation and reverence for the seasonal processes nature. the 
East Anglian wheat fields fail, the Londoner not greatly concerned his 
existence not imperiled thereby, for the North American prairies, the 
Argentine pampas, the Russian lands,’’ the irrigated fields the 
Punjab, the growing wheatlands Australia, may supply his 
those people whose entire life bounded agriculture that not 
forget the import seedtime and harvest. them the critical seasons 
germination and maturity due spiritual recognition; for them the 
times prayer and praise, Easter and Thanksgiving, have profound 
significance. the history civilization these functions have constituted 
vastly important factor progress. The ceremonials involved have 
brought together the scattered members the agricultural community. 
ancient Greece the Olympic games, held the autumn, drew together 
Hellenes from each individual state. The bringing together such vast 
people had economic and social effects. Most obviously led 
the accumulation one place goods varied character brought from 
far distant regions; interchange was inevitable; commercial movement 
rose necessity. The fair (Latin feria, holiday; related festum, 
feast), primarily religious character, assumed more and more mer- 
The unique opportunity with its guarantee freedom 
and safety acted powerful stimulus trade. culminated Europe 
the great trading fairs the Middle Ages. 


FESTIVALS ANCIENT PERU 

agricultural Peru the Spaniards found elaborate system fes- 
tivals; but under the rigid social and economic organization prominent 
commercial features appear have developed. The distribution the 
festivals may readily April were reaped and 


v Christ6val de Molina: The Fables and Rites of the Yncas, Hakluyt Soc. Publs., Ist Ser., Vol. 48, London, 
1873, pp. 3-64. 
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harvested, and this and the succeeding month were held ceremonies 
celebration, including mid-May the great Festival the 
July, the month for sowing, another feast was held. August, when 
the first rains were due, came the second great feast, the 


Fig. 4—The plaza of Jauja during the Sunday fair. Jauja is 30 miles from Huancayo, up the 
valley: its Sunday market now enters into competition with that of Huancayo. (Photo repro 
duced by permission from Bol, del Cuerpo de Ingenieros de Minas del Pert, No. 35, Lima, 1906.) 


festivals were held September and October, and November came the 
third and last great feast the year, that the Inca. During January, 
February, and March, the height the rainy season, celebration took 
place: Molina says, the people ‘‘did not anything but attend 
their 


THE REVIEW 


The the Spaniards broke the System 
tion the Besides the development the the Primary ob- 
Ject the Spaniards were With the the 
The System fairs Offered the Solution both prob- 
lems, The fathers the Chureh soon recognized that the religion 
must the old. They followed the advice Pope Gregory 
the Britain. due consideration the habits the 
English nation, that because they been used slaughter many oxen 
their some solemnity must Provided for 
Substitution for their ancient festivals. Therefore let 


them 
them Continue 
have Sacrifices, let them the anniversary the dedication 
those buildings Which haye been turned from Pagan temples into Chris- 
tian churches. Then them build booths the boughs 
trees about those churches and offer beasts the 
but rather and eat the praise God. impossible efface 
everything from their minds Who tries rise the 
highest Places rises degrees and not Pery the 
Our Lady Copacabana Was erected the place MOSt sacred the 
Indian, the Place the Children the Sun. Even 
today Copacabana Preserves the Primary religious character its famous 
Six-day Coincidence the Christian and pagan festivals—with 
reversal the functions—assisted the designs the clergy. 
Corpus falling about the end May, coincides With the 
the 


OTHER ASPECTS THE 

The the clergy, however. Was not purely Many 
the European fairs owed their development the substantia] benefits 
found the Chureh from the revenues The case the 
important old English fair matched Peru the Vilque 
fair, Promoted the Jesuits Who owned the neighboring hacienda 
famous for its great herds 

The bringing the People soon developed new 
for the the Anglo-Saxon fairs courts appeal relative 
had out the Easter and Michaelmas gatherings, 
After the Statute Laborers had introduced free labor. the fairs. especially 
the Michaelmas fair. became the Principal hiring Pery the 
Indians brought together the fairs Were assessed for tribute and, 


Is Letter of Pope Gregory, 4 D. 601, Uoted by Austin Origin of Markets and Fairs -.» Ho 
14, 


Counties 


1? Copay abana also has an important Weekly Market, 7 he Indians 0 there to Pray and to Sel] their 


Produce at the Sunday fair. See AF Bandelier - The Islands of Titicaca and Kc ati, New York, 1910, p. 92 
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though free labor was rare, Cieza speaks the Yanaconas offering 


themselves for service the fairs The fairs have been reeruit- 
ing grounds. fairs were held October, November, and De- 
cember. the last, which coincided with the Feast the Nativity, the 
attendance great numbers people offered excellent opportunities for 
the enrollment companies militia. 


Some fairs long retained their religious character. They are the ones 
that account season place offered less advantages for trading. Such 
the Feast the Virgin This festival, held Christmas. 
had rather characteristically superstitious origin. Tradition has that 
some time towards the end the seventeenth century Indian woodeutter 
found the neighborhood Andacollo, Coquimbo image 
the Virgin and Child concealed tree. Presumably the image had been 
deposited there refugees from the sack Serena 1549. sanctuary 
Long pilgrimages, many them from 
Argentina, were made the occasion the feast. 


was established and richly endowed. 


Chouteau, writing 
three decades ago, was attended 20.000 people. 


EARLY CONNECTION TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION 
Most the big fairs, however, early showed relations trade. Trading 
more, was encouraged from outside the long continuance the fleet 
and galleon system. The flotilla that left Callao May June for 
Panama carried produce gathered the harvest fairs. This not 
only the vegetal fruits the earth but the annual crop gold, for the 
seasonal activity gold mining was clearly marked; the rainy season pro- 
duced the golden harvest gathered from the rivers. the villages about 
Sorata, one the principal gold-producing centers colonial Peru, were 
held annual rescate oro, indeed they are still held today. 


fairs was method which the Spaniards were accustomed. 


The ves- 
sels returning from Panama with European merchandise arrived time 
for the fairs held about the end the rainy season. Again, the fairs were 
related the seasonal character transportation. The poor roads, espe- 
cially those the eastern plateau section, are impassable during the season 
rains. 


LOCATION THE COMMERCIAL 
While every town has its annual fair, usually the day its patron 
saint, the number fairs great because their commercial movement has 
always been limited and shows well the influence geographical control. 
These fairs were located some equating point for the movement 
products and people. There were several the Titicaca Basin between the 
Peruvian valleys and the Argentine pampas, the rich valleys the 


Cieza de Leén, work cited in footnote 13, p. 391. 
21 Jullien Mellet: Voyages dans |'intérieur de l'Amérique méridionale, Paris, 1824, p. 82. 


Chouteau: Provincia Coquimbo, Santiago, 1887, pp. 
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and the coast ports whence come the European goods. The fair Vilque, 
today abandoned but once the most famous all Peru, good example. 
Vilque sad little town the desolate puna, six leagues west Puno, 
the port Titicaca. During the greater part the year the chance trav- 
eler found the place practically destitute resources, but Whitsuntide 
the town there were thousands mules from 
the plaza were booths full every description Manchester and Bir- 
mingham goods; more retired places were gold dust and coffee from 
Caravaya, silver from the mines, bark and chocolate from Bolivia, Germans 
with glassware and woolen knitted work, French modistes, Italians, Quechua 
and Aymara Indians Alpaca wool and cinchona were other im- 
portant articles sale. The number people assembled has been stated 
hundred mud huts set down the silence 
the Puno, was also during one fortnight the year transformed 
into commercial and industrial was Yunguyo the 
shores Titicaca. 


TRANSITION ZONES 


Other equating points are found the borders well-marked natural 
regions. The transition frontier zone between natural regions 
general zone meeting and markets. better illustration the 
development commerce such point can found than the great 
Russian fair Nizhni Novgorod, the debated ground between Slav 
and Tatar, between West and East, between forest and steppe. South 
America find instances fairs located such transition zones 
Quiaca the upper edge the Eastern Cordillera and the 
foot. Quiaca, political frontier, has important fair, held 
October. The fair, called the natives Manca fiesta ‘‘the feast 
(ollas), lasts for week and said less stimulating 
international confraternity than commerce. Miners the plateau, 
grain merchants from the delightful valleys Tupiza and Tarija, cattle 
men from Argentina are here numbers equaled the conjurors and 
troubadours, quack-doctors and acrobats who keep alive the social side 
the fair. recent report describes the Quiaca fair one the 
important wool markets Bolivia and suggests good place for the 
establishment American purchasing Much more local 
character the fair Sauces the edge the populated portion 


Sauces the lower valley region Chuquisaca, having 


5 Antonio Raimondi: E) Perti, 4 vols., Lima, 1874-79; reference in Vol. 1, p. 178. 

24 Markham: Travels in Peru and India, London, 1862, pp. 93, 284. 

2 Modesto Basadre: Puno, Bol. Soc. Geogr. de Lima, Vol. 3, 1894, p. 221. 

*6 Paul Marcoy: Travels in South America, 2 vols., New York, 1875; reference in Vol. 1, p. 108. 

27 See an article by the writer, “ Salta, an Early Commercial Center of Argentina,’ Geogr. Rev., Vol. 2, 
1916, pp. 116-133. 

2 Commerce Repts., 1916, No. 204, p. 803, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


2 A. Thouar: Explorations dans |'Amérique du Sud, Paris, 1891, p. 249. 
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climate hot and unhealthful but possessing its extensive and fertile 
prairies resource—pasture—important the selection the site for 
fair. the movement goods fair chiefly animal 
locomotion, the question fodder highly important this respect. The 
Stourbridge fair, already referred to, one the greatest its day, took 
advantage the broad Cambridgeshire meadows. The Huari fair thrives 
its pastures the puna. 


PRESENT CONDITIONS 


Today the great fairs all show decline; some those held the Titi- 
Basin towns have been completely abandoned. That the Huari and 
Quiaca fairs still show very considerable trade due part the 
nature their Fairs the pastoral order always survive their 
original form for the longest period: the beasts can walked market. 
Yet spite the decline, the fairs and the weekly markets, especially 
the eastern valley zones, where the railway only just penetrating, are 
dominant commercial importance. And they must continue while the 
mule and llama account for large proportion the 
the beginning the present century Bolivia had only 350 miles rail- 
road. 1912 the mileage had been increased 800; that one mile 
railroad 700 square miles territory. the same time the United 
States had one mile railroad square miles territory and the 
United Kingdom one The Bolivian highroads amount not much 
more than 2,000 miles; and, though Bolivia her eastern rivers esti- 
mated possess 6,000 miles waterways navigable vessels four 
six feet draft, obstacles have long stood the way development. 

Conditions Peru are not much superior, nor indeed are they the 
greater part the South American continent. This seems opportunity 
point moral. 


RELATION AMERICAN COMMERCE 


These four years war have more than doubled our trade with South 
America ($801,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, 
pared with $364,000,000 for the year ending June 30, 1913).°° The busi- 
ness man the North sees the opportunities that had previously missed, 
but there danger that will the other extreme and now see more 
than exist. have had and should continue have unusual chance for 
the promotion South American trade, but Dorado that merely 
awaits our taking. Roorbach recent has well pointed 
out certain limitations our prospects not generally recognized the 

Foreign Commerce and Navigation the United States for the Year Ending June 30, 1917, U.S. Dept. 
Commerce, Washington, 1915. 


‘| Problems in the Development of United States-South American Trade, Unir. af Pennsylvania Public 
Lectures, 1916-17, pp. 407-426; noted with comment in the Geogr. Rer., Vol. 5, 1918, p. 338. 
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trade enthusiast. Amongst these feebleness the 
procity that the basis trade. 

all South America, Buenos Aires, great modern city, great modern 
port, unique: the railroad net over the Argentine pampa. The 
population Argentina and Uruguay unique both regards density 
and composition—lack the Indian element. These conditions are not 
typical the rest the continent. have remarked the lack modern 
means communication Bolivia. Half the population that country 
Indian, over one-quarter Only nine towns the total area 
square miles have over 5,000 people and only one over 25,000. Here 
population with simple wants and small purchasing power. Their com- 
mercial needs can still satisfied great measure form trade that 
characterized Europe the Middle Ages. 


THE SOUTHERN LONG-LEAF PINE BELT 
EMERSON 


Louisiana State University 


generation ago the student read that, for the most part, 
the Southern yellow pine belt was dense forest with relatively small 
lumber production. The student today learns that this belt the main 
lumber-producing region east the Rocky Mountains. Twenty years 
hence, when most the timber shall have been cut, what will the future 
student read? This question, for geography concerned 
with the relations between man the one hand and soils, climate, and 
other earth factors the other; economic question, for here will 
area greater than that Texas which must somehow find its place our 
development; social question, for its solution will determine 
whether man this belt shall live well poorly, large plantations 
small farms, towns the country. Furthermore, quite possible 
that the future population the pine lands will more 
less political unit, for politics often markedly affected earth 
factors. 

consideration the problem falls into two main divisions: one con- 
with the soils and climate which condition the belt, and the other 
with the two results, namely (1) the present lumber 
industry and (2) the future development the cut-over pine lands. 

This belt often called the yellow pine belt, since most the Southern 
pines are comprised this lumberman’s trade term. The long-leaf pine 
belt, however, shown the map (Fig. 1), remarkably distinct, its 
margins where shades off into the short-leaf pine and other trees often 
being less than mile width. The long-leaf pine called from its 
clusters long needle-like leaves contrast the short-leaf pine, which 
has short needles. drive through the virgin long-leaf pine forest will 
long remembered. The stately trunks rise forty sixty feet and then 
spread out their dense foliage, which joins above like the arches cathe- 
dral. There little undergrowth, and the view fades into maze 
the tree trunks. This variety pine native the 
South, with its warm, moist climate. grows sandy soils which are 
relatively infertile, characteristic shown the term ‘‘pine 
which often applied these lands. The long-leaf pine belt stretches 
from southeastern Virginia long sweep Texas and includes esti- 
mated area 250,000,000 acres, area considerably greater. than that 
Texas and nearly five times large that New York. present from 
5,000,000 10,000,000 acres are being cut over each year, area about the 
size Massachusetts. 


THE REVIEW 


There has been for many decades considerable lumbering industry 
this belt along railroads and rivers, and the timber pretty well stripped 
back from the main lines transportation. Formerly the mills were small, 
and was limited distances which could covered ox-team 
and mule-team transportation. Back these was almost un- 
broken pine forest. Twenty thirty years ago, when the Northern forests 
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Fig. 1—Map of the southeastern United States showing the distribution of the long-leaf pine. Scale 


1:16,000,000, (Based the North American Pines, 35, Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C., 1915.) 

were approaching exhaustion, professional lumbermen bought these virgin 
pine forests nominal prices. have seen that the transportation prob- 
lem getting the logs mills and then getting the lumber market had 
limited local development, for local companies possessed small capital. 
locate large mills railroad and then haul the logs ten fifteen miles 
more required well-built tram roads, which are expensive. The large- 


scale exploitation the pine timber, therefore, passed companies pos- 
sessed ample capital, and the lumbering industry this belt, like 
many other industries, largely the hands capitalists and strong 
companies, many holdings including tens thousands acres. 
nately the level and rolling surface offers few obstacles, and thousands 
miles well-built railroads now traverse these forests. Most these 
railroads are standard gage. After the timber has been cut, the owners 
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THE SOUTHERN LONG-LEAF PINE BELT 
are reluctant abandon the expensive railroads and maintain some 
train service, with the hope that the country will develop and make the 
roads profitable that some trunk line will buy them feeders. Many 
the abandoned tram roads are now used public highways, and they 
will important factor the development cut-over lands. 


large lumber mill interesting. After the logs reach the tram road, 


they are loaded cranes and pond, from which they are 
drawn the saw. 
large and small, are placed and 
handled ingenious machin- 
ery, and but few minutes are 
needed transform the largest 
log into lumber. indeed 
fortunate that, when the urgent 
call for wooden ships came 
the war emergency, 
equipped mills with abundant 
timber were ready and not far 
from the Gulf shipyards. While 
lumber the principal product, 
must not forgotten that 
millions dollars’ worth 
trees for some years before they 
are cut. most mills the slabs 
and sawdust are carried 


ile which ight and 


beginning has been made 
utilizing both the slabs and the 
sawdust for 
and paper. 


Lumbering this belt employs about quarter million men, and 
nearly million people are dependent the industry. The lumber towns 
are, rule, date, with electric lights, city water, often gas, and 
sometimes paved streets. The schools are always good. These towns are 
necessarily more less temporary, yet the modern method extending 
tram roads for considerable distances insures the town’s existence for ten 
twenty years until the timber the tributary territory cut. They are 
far from resembling the towns which grow around small mills. 


These mill towns are serving and will serve nuclei for the rural popula- 
tion which occupies the cut-over lands the timber removed. 


The common practice remove not only the timber but also the smalier 
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trees which can used for poles and paper pulp, for, while the expensive 
tram road operation, the advantage get out 
all the timber can, even the profit some low. Almost in- 
variably forest fires sweep through the timber wreckage cut-over lands, 
and much the country dismal indeed. The pine almost every- 
where implies relatively infertile sandy soils—relatively, let said, for 
some sandy soils have been made very productive. While the pioneer 
the Western prairies could once break his sod and raise wheat and corn, 
while the farmer arid regions quickly gets crop from his irrigated soil, 
and the farmer drained wet lands usually fairly sure his first crop, 


Fic. 3—Clearing the cut-over lands of brush. (Photo by W. E. Tharp.) 


the farmer cut-over lands must first build his soil, which usually 
deficient nitrogen and humus and often phosphorus. These large areas 
cut-over lands are thrown onto the market faster than they 
absorbed. The states are vitally interested, for, with the cutting the 
timber, land values slump and taxes are decreased therefore very im- 
portant for the state that these lands put use. The railroads are ap- 
prehensive that freight will all but disappear when the lumber 
gone; the owners are obviously interested disposing these lands; the 
nation interested them possible substitute for the public lands 
the West. The question utilizing the cut-over pine lands one the 
most important faced the South today. The three most feasible projects 
utilization are reforestation, agriculture, and live-stock raising. 


REFORESTATION 
estimated that not far from twenty per cent the cut-over pine 
lands should not cultivated until our population density reaches that 
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western Europe, and perhaps not then. Some lands are hilly that 
active erosion sets when they are cleared. Other lands are that 
drainage necessary, expense which the land values will not justify 
for many years. Still other areas have deep sandy soils such low natural 
productivity that most plant foods must furnished them. With the 
present rate absorption large areas will remain untilled for one, two, 
more generations, and that time reforestation would profitable. this 
connection, two questions must reforestation and 
commercially For many years have believed that 
reforestation commercial not possible because the usual 
growth not pine saplings, one might expect be, but ‘‘serub 
name which fails indicate the average poor opinion this shrub which 
refuses grow into tree, which has trunk crooked useless 
even for fence posts, but which quickly the soil dense thickets. 
The Hardtner family Urania, La., who are extensive lumbermen, have 
proved the possibility natural reforestation and have made that town 
forestry. Through their experiments now know positively 
that the long-leaf pine seedlings have two enemies, both which can 
abated. Running fires will kill the young seedlings, and these fires are 
almost annual occurrences during the dry spells. Again, the razor-back 
hog, which roams far and wide, very fond long-leaf pine seedlings and 
roots, and will root almost large area getting his 
day’s food. has been shown that, keeping down fires and 
out the hogs, pine forest can soon started and that after few 
growth will withstand both hogs and ordinary fires. 

The average lumberman, however, after his and, like the 
rest us, not much interested crop that will not mature for twenty 
years more, that reforestation will probably carried mainly 
well-organized corporations which have eye future dividends. 
instance this, the Great Southern Lumber Company Bogalusa, 
operating pulp mills utilize the smaller logs. Within twenty years 
their present stand virgin timber will have been cut, and they are start- 
ing reforestation with view providing timber against that time. 


AGRICULTURE 

Conditioning factors agriculture are soil, climate, transportation, and 
markets—the latter two factors being fairly favorable the cut-over pine 
lands. The soils are not productive, else the westward-moving emigrants 
would not for the most part have passed around this belt. They yield some- 
what seant crops cotton, corn, and wheat unless they are quickened with 
commercial fertilizers. But, nature wished compensate for short- 
age nitrogen and humus, these soils produce heavy growths cowpeas, 
velvet beans, and peanuts—all legumes which capture nitrogen from the 
air and leave the soil, besides furnishing the best feed. The pine 
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Fic.6—A strawberry field on cut-over pine land. (Photo by G. L. Tiebout.) 
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soils are they drain readily, and are therefore excellent truck soils. 
The strawberry growers Tangipahoa Parish eastern Louisiana ship 
about $3,000,000 worth berries annually. Their lands are rolling level, 
with typical sandy soils underlain impervious clay. Many the grow- 
ers are Italians, who, with characteristic thrift and industry, have drained 
and built the soils, until they have acre values $100 more, while 
similar lands outside the berry district may bought for $10 
But trucking has best limited market; the crops are intensive, and 
most only small portion the long-leaf pine soils can used for truck. 
Some these lands have yielded two bales cotton the acre and sell for 
more than $100 acre, but only after long and skillful building up. 

Cut-over lands must, course, first cleared brush. This easy 
the lands have recently been cut over, for there little undergrowth 
the virgin forest; but upon lands long cut over this clearing expensive. 
For the first creps not necessary remove the stumps, since the plow 
can run around them. Furthermore, now possible extract the 
resin from the stumps. Thus not only can the removal stumps paid 
for but some instances profits $15 acre more have been realized 
addition. the grain farmer the West has often his 
soil, the farmer this belt has many cases with his cheap lands found 
easier clear new fields than build old ones. The old fields are 
often out’’ become covered with brush, and one may often see 
old cotton rows extending through young forests. Such wasteful method 
will probably continue for some time; but the South, like many other 
tions, faced with shortage labor, which will tend lessen this 
tice. the pine belt the mobile labor tends drift toward the mills, and 
fresh land requires extra labor for clearing. Furthermore, the newly 
cleared land too rough for the machine which replace 
hand cultivation. short, the sandy pine lands their present state are 
not adapted quick, profitable yields such crops the corn and wheat 
the Middle West. They must built up; but during the process the fer- 
tilizing legumes, which grow readily, will provide hay and grazing. Then, 
too, the long seasons permit almost continuous use the land. 


Stock-raising extensive calls for cheap grazing lands avail- 
able for large part the year possible. Such conditions were sup- 
plied our Western lands before the ranch was crowded out the farm. 
After the summer grazing was over and winter came on, the grass died 
down nutritious but the day large tracts range lands rap- 
idly passing, and beef cattle are decreasing. Grazing being pushed 
the dry lands, and these are shrinking water found irrigate them. 
Thus, with the rising cost meats come new inducements live-stock 
raising, and the Southern pine belt offers the most readily availabie lands 
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for this needed live-stock expansion. The mild climate permits open-air 
maintenance nearly all the year around. The wild grasses the 
lands grow the spring and summer and furnish fairly good pasturage, but 
autumn they have dried, not the nutritious hay the West, but 
woody remnant that will afford sustenance. Here again, how- 
ever, nature has provided substitute the hardy, nutritious Lespedeza, 
or, often called, Japan clover—a nourishing grass which creeps be- 
hind the timber cutter the cut-over land and which, being 
legume, adds nitrogen the soil. The stockman should provide fall and 
winter grazing, and for this nothing better than the cowpeas and velvet 
beans which grow luxuriously but which require plowing and sowing 
each year. 

The razor-back hog and piney eattle this belt not connote 
the symmetrical, bulky, heavy swine and steers which are associated with 
our ideas luscious hams and tender steaks. These denizens the pine 
lands have evolved from generations which were obliged ‘‘rustle’’ far 
and wide for food, and one must strong jaw and vigorous digestion 
‘to relish their meat. This native stock, however, has most valuable char- 
acteristic they grade well with blooded sires and transmit their own hardi- 
ness together with the size and meatiness blooded stock. Sheep-raising 
industry cheap new lands. Sheep will graze rough lands and 
will consume not only grass but young brush. This industry longer 
experiment cut-over lands; flocks thousands are flourishing the 
well-drained cut-over lands this belt. Dairying form intensive 
farming which demands considerable tillage for forage crops well 
close attention the herd. The high prices for dairy products recent 
years have stimulated this industry the South well elsewhere. The 
dairyman and his herd, however, require years for their upbuilding, and 
scarcely more than promising beginning has been made the 
lands. Yet enough has been done show that dairying entirely prac- 
ticable. 


FARMING 


appears that, generally speaking, the successful farmer 
lands will combine stock-raising and cropping. Live stock need legumes, 
which require cultivation, while the corn-and-cotton farmer needs live stock 
for the upbuilding his lands. The average farm the United States 
comprises about 130 acres, and the cut-over lands ready for settlement 
each year would provide nearly 60,000 these farms and support some- 
thing like 200,000 people. not easy predict the future, but 
probable that considerable acreage will retained indefinitely the 
holding companies. Large ranches will given over the raising live 
stock together with some production legumes for winter feeding. con- 
siderable area will divided into farms moderate size, especially near 
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towns and along good roads. Some lands will reforested. The develop- 
ment these lands awaits immigrants either from densely settled portions 
the United States from abroad. Possibly with the war’s close there 
may return the rural regions the young men who have seen the 
productive farming Europe. High prices farm products will prob- 
ably check possibly reverse the present movement our population 
cityward. Immigration from abroad may resumed and flow these 
cheap lands and this mild climate. Whatever the final solution the prob- 
lem, the development this Southern empire important both the 
South and the nation. 


» 
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THE ETHNOGRAPHY THE YUGO-SLAVS* 
MILIVOY STANOYEVICH 


The homeland the Slav race before the great migration 
nations appears have been the basins the Vistula, Pripet, and Dniester. 
From this seat, the period the third the seventh centuries, the 
Slavs began migrate and spread all towards the 
towards the lower Dnieper, and towards the Danube, into the Balkan 
Peninsula. From the tribes moving towards the lower Danube originated 
the Serbians, Croats, and Slovenes, known today under one name, the Yugo- 
Slavs, Southern Slavs. 


INVASION THE BALKAN PENINSULA 

The exact time when the Southern Slavs began penetrate into the 
Balkans not known certainty. According the Russian chronicle 
Pseudo-Nestor, there were, the time the Trajan conquests, Slavs 
Dacia; but the Volkhi (i. Romance speakers) had conquered 
and driven some them the Danube and some the Vistula. The truth 
this may inferred from the vestiges bad repute which the name 
Trajan has left Slavonic tradition. any case cannot say that 
the Slavs large part the Balkan Peninsula before the 
beginning the sixth century, when they appear Byzantine history 
new terror. 584 they had overrun almost all Greece and were 
the most western neighbors the Eastern Empire. book military 
art, ‘‘Strategica,’’ ascribed Emperor Maurice, directions were given for 
dealing with the and Emperor Leo set forth his theory the 
military principles used against them his 

the end the seventh century the Southern Slavs were permanently 
settled throughout the whole the Balkan Peninsula. the extreme 
west lived the Slovenes (Sloventsi), who occupied the regions now known 
Carniola (Krayina, Krain), Carinthia (Khorutania, Korushko), and 
Styria (Stayersko, Steiermark). the east the Slovenes lived the 
Croats, who came from the northern slopes the Carpathians the 
names Carpati, Horvati, Hrvati). They extended their territory far be- 
yond the limits modern Croatia and parts Bosnia and the 
Adriatie coast, where was nurtured hardy race sailors, equally fitted 


*The author in this paper does not includ. the Bulgarians among the Yugo-Slavs. While they are 
generally considered as belonging ethnically to the group (see e. g. Jovan Cviji¢ [Yovan Tsviyity]: The 
Geographical Distribution of the Balkan Peoples. Geogr. Rev., Vol. 5, 1918, pp. 345-361; reference on p. 355), 
the present political antagonism between the Serbs and the Bulgarians and the limitation the proposed 
Yugo-Slav state to the Serbo-Croats and Slovenes may foreshadow a gradual restriction in the future of 
the term “ Yugo-Slav " to the western branch of the Southern Slavs.—For names of geographical features 
consult the ethnographic map of the Balkan Peninsula accompanying the paper by Cvijié cited above - 
Epit. Nore 

1 See C. Yirechek: Istoriya Srba (History of the Serbians), Bk. 2, Ch. 1, Belgrade, 1911. 
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for fishing, commerce, warfare. The eastern division the great 
migratory horde was formed the Serbs (Serboi Sirbi, the Byzantine 
historians called them). They colonized the land between the Isker River 
and the coast, including Serbia, Bosnia, Hertsegovina, Montenegro, 
northern Macedonia, Slavonia, the Bachka, and the Banat. 


Writers who describe the Southern Slavs recognize that, although they 
are divided into three nationalities, they are closely akin and form one 
compact race. Their dialects shade into one another, and there trace 
great influence other Slavonic groups. The Southern Slavs were cut 
off from the Western and Eastern Slavs the foundation the sixth 
century the Avar kingdom Pannonia (now Slavonia) and, after its 
destruction the seventh century, the spread the Germans south- 
eastwards and finally the incursion another Asiatic horde, that 
the Magyars, who have maintained themselves the midst the Slavs 
for thousand years. Their conquests were made chiefly the expense 
the Slovenes and the Slovaks, from whom they borrowed many words 
forms which have now disappeared. the border the large 
tween the Tyrolese Alps the west and the Balkans the east the Yugo- 
Slavs came into contact with the old Romans, Greeks, and Vlakhs.* 
The mixture with these nations the course centuries has somewhat 
modified the real Slavonic type. There are now found among the 
Southern Slavs more the Roman and Greek dark eyes than the gray 
eyes characteristic the pure Slavs. The handsomest types all the 
Southern Slavs are found the region between the Neretva and 
Timok Rivers. 

The latest researches have divided the Southern Slavs into three differ- 
ent groups characteristic types. These are: the Dinaric, the Macedonian, 
and the Pannonic types. The Dinaric type found generally the 
region Istria, Croatia, Dalmatia, Bosnia-Hertsegovina, Montenegro, and 
northern Serbia. The Macedonian type southern Serbia and 
northern Macedonia. the type one may count the people 
Carniola, Slavonia, the and the Banat. Within these three main 
types should also included some subvarieties, which shall speak 


The Dinaric Type 


INDIVIDUALITY 
The are easily marked out from the other types. They are the 
typical western Yugo-Slavs, who have kept their national feelings quite 


2 See also Jovan Cvijic: Unité ethnique et nationale des Yougoslaves, Scientia, Vol. 23, 1918, pp. 455-463. 
Epit. NOTE. 
3 See: Jugoslavia, A New European State, The Century Magazine, March, 1918, pp. 687-692, New York. 
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untouched foreign influences. Although the people this type have 
been partitioned neighboring powers, they have maintained their in- 
dividuality spite all outside interference. The most prominent marks 
the mental life this type are versatile wit, keen intelligence, extreme 
sensibility, and abundance intellectual power. These people usually 
follow their inspirations, caring little for material considerations. 
appeal made their sense honor their ideal liberty and justice 
brings quick response. They manifest vivid desire live, develop, 
make success their careers, and worthy representatives their 
race. 


most typical sign Southern Slav social life the eustom known 
blood and living adjacent each other. The zadruga dates from very 
early period, perhaps from the time the Yugo-Slavs came the Balkans. 
the primitive Dinarie population settled isolated and mountainous 
region, this method life probably owed its origin and maintenance 
the simple human necessity for companionship. Under Turkish dominion 
grew and expanded because the Turks demanded toll from every house, 
and the peasants living zadruga style could include many homes 
under single roof, and thus pay but one tax for all. Being composed 
greater number members, the zadruga also received more respect from 
national enemies.* Although the zadruga gradually dying out, never- 
theless found more often the regions than any the 
other parts Yugo-Slavia. 


Attached are the Yugo-Slavs their zadruga, they are less rev- 
erential their ancestors, especially Montenegro and Serbia. Here 
more than anywhere else Yugo-Slavia ancient family names are passed 
from generation generation. Family genealogies are considered very 
precious. Also the feast the patron saint, the slava, receives much atten- 
tion, ranking after Christmas and Easter the most important day 
the year. family not blessed with male heir considered quite humili- 
ated, and when one says: kutya (his house extin- 
guished), means that the last male has died and the ancestral line 
ended. strong feeling for tradition also noted. From Rieka 
Croatia Kotor Dalmatia the most important facts local history 
are handed down from generation generation word 


See 


Obichayi Naroda Srpskoga (The Customs of the Serbian People), edited by the Serbian Academy 
of Science, Vols. 1 and 2, Belgrade, 1907-08. 

Zbornik za Narodni Zhivot i Obichaye Yuzhnikh Slavena (A Collection of the National Usages 
and Customs of the Southern Slavs), edit. by the Yugo-Slav Academy of Science, Vol. 8, Zagreb, 1903. 


5 See 
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The subvarieties the Dinaric type are those the Shumadia, Bosnia, 
and Hertsegovina. The Shumadia variety occupies almost all Serbia 
tributary the Morava River and composed old ethnic groups made 
immigrants from the west and south. These strong and virile Shu- 
madian (forest) peasants adapted their mental characteristics the new 
geographical and social environment and, when the Turkish Empire 
the beginning the nineteenth century began decay, were among the 
first insurgents throw off its yoke and proclaim independent state. 
Democratic sentiment more developed among the people this subvariety 
than among any other type. Like the whole type, however, the 
Shumadians show remarkable inclination toward science, literature, and 
art. From this region came the grand figure Vuk Karadzhity, the 
founder modern Serbian literature. 

The Bosnian distinguished certain languor speech and action, 
and the Hertsegovinian (Era) his trickery. Their physical constitution 
massive and their stature tall. With these physical traits there goes the 
mental accompaniment tranquility and taciturnity. They are overpro- 
and, because the working out the Malthusian law, many them 
are like their neighbors the Dalmatians, emigrate foreign 
parts, especially the United 


The Macedonian Type 


TRAIT 

The Macedonian type has had less evolution than the and 
lacks individuality. There are archaic customs found the region 
the Macedonian type, something Old Slavic, ancient Balkan, and 
The tendency towards realism the dominant trait 
this type. 

The original tribes this region were the beginning the Middle 
Ages subjected Byzantine influence which considerably modified them. 
After the dissolution the Byzantine Empire the zadruga persisted among 
the Macedonians, and today one sees these family groupings the region 
Kossovo and the Metohiya, well the belt land the 
Shops the border Bulgaria. Though both the zadruga and the slava 
are found among the Shops, these institutions soon disappear one 
approaches the Isker River. The zadruga all these regions not 
marked type the confines; less warmth and intimacy 
are felt among its members. 


CHARACTER 


The Macedonian type has not mixed with the and 
lacks the deep national consciousness the latter. History 


6 See: Naselya Srpskikh Zemalya ( Population of Serbian Lands), edit. by Serbian Academy of Science. 


Bk. Belgrade, 1909. 


traditions, sentiments, and national tendencies. the genera- 
tions had only transmitted physical inheritance. The soul has ever 
remained the soul the ancient Slav. Even the language has been 
tically stationary. While the type has abandoned many old forms 
for new ones, the Macedonian has kept its archaic mold. Yet, although 
has retained most its old words and linguistic forms, has not become 
entirely petrified, for some foreign elements have crept in. The people 
preserve their old ways. Women are extremely backward, keeping their 
old-fashioned costumes, remarkable for rich ornamentation. one were 
stand the midst crowd Yugo-Slavs, would have difficulty 
detecting the man Macedonian type his exterior well the 
traits his language and mentality. vigorous example 
character, less contaminated recent foreign influences 
and assimilation than the types. Remnants 
ancient Byzantine civilization emerge now and then, sometimes mixed with 
Turco-Oriental peculiarities. 

The region the Macedonian type the basin the Southern 
Morava and the Vardar Rivers, which was the portion the peninsula 
most completely submerged Byzantine domination. Longer than any 
other section this region remained during the Middle Ages under the 
sway Constantinople. The principal longitudinal routes traversed this 
and contiguity Saloniki and Constantinople made itself felt. 
Many cities Macedonia, for instance Seres, Voden, Bitolia, and Okhrida, 
were strongly Islamized. Finally, these regions were longest cut off from 
with Western civilization and culture, owing the strictness 
Turkish 

SUBVARIETIES THE MACEDONIAN 

The subvarieties the Macedonian type are the Shops and Torlaks. The 
domicile these varieties found the basins the Timok, Nishava, and 
Isker Rivers. ‘‘Torlak’’ means man who speaks neither good Bulgarian 
nor good Serbian, and the name signifies rustic. Both these 
groups were influenced lesser degree Byzantine civilization 
than were the southern Macedonians. They preserved their patriarchal 
institutions longer than did the and still celebrate the slava like 
the rest the Serbians. Being very industrious, they know how utilize 
their savings. When they can find employment their sterile and 
mountainous country they emigrate Rumania North South 
America. Sofia, the capital Bulgaria, happens situated the heart 
the region occupied these subvarieties. Consequently many Shops 
and Torlaks were Bulgarized, especially those who did not move over 
Serbian lands. Those who emigrated Serbia lost their Bulgarian char- 
acter and are regarded pure 

7 See: Etnoloshka Gradya i Rasprave (Ethnological Materials and Researches), edit. by Serbian 


Academy of Science, Belgrade, 1910. 
* Same work as cited in footnote 6, Bk. 11, Belgrade, 1912. 
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The Pannonic Type 

According the researches the Serbian geographer, Jovan 
the area inhabited the Pannonic type situated north the Save and 
Danube Rivers, the old province Pannonia. Roughly speaking 
includes the plain the east and part the Alps 
the west. From standpoint there are three different regions 
the Slavs. the east are Syrmia, the Bachka, and 
the Banat, territory completely agricultural. Slavonia and part 
Croatia are given over agriculture and forestry, especially the district 
Croatian The lands the Slovenes belong the third 


economic division, where industry, particularly the mining coal and 


more developed than either the former regions. 


AND CHARACTER 


The story how the Slavs came the regions told the 
pilgrimage the Serbian patriarch Arsen III, who, escaping before the 
on-coming Turks, left southern Serbia accompanied 30,000 retreating 
Serb families and fled along the valley the Morava, over the Save and 
Danube, the fertile plains southern Hungary. There they settled, 
having been promised land and other privileges return for their pledge 
protection the Austrian Empire further attacks the 

The population the region whole has been influenced 
various tides immigration. Syrmia, the Bachka, and the Banat 
their patriarchal life resemble the Macedonian type. Traces ancient 
Balkan civilization may found there; while the people Slavonia, 
Syrmia, and Carniola, their mentality reflect their contact with the 
type. has been proved that people living plains have 
spirit less alert than mountaineers. Such the case with the 
who rule are farming class and disposition are even-tempered 
and emotionally static. 


CROATS AND SLOVENES 
The Croats and Slovenes are the representatives Central European 
civilization among the Yugo-Slavs. The Slovenes are known great 
organizers industry and business enterprises general. This quality 
was strengthened the economic struggle against their northern and 
western The Croats are enthusiasts, poets, and idealists. The 
founders Yugo-Slavism were the Croatian patriots, Lyudevit Gay and 


* Jovan Cviji¢: La Péninsule Balkanique: Géographie Humaine, Part V, (hs. 16-18, Paris, 1918. 
Transmontana, beyond the woods,” i.e. from Slavonia. 

1! See H. W. V. Temperley: History of Serbia, London, 1917. 

12 See Bogumil Voshnyak: A Bulwark Against Germany, New York, 1919. 
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THE THE YUGOSLAVS 


Bishop Strosmayer. Their educational institutions Zagreb 
youth from all Yugo-Slav lands. does the Paris Sorbonne the youth 
the world. 


Conclusion 

Among the three Yugo-Slav types, Dinaric, Macedonian, and 
there are some linguistic and ethnographic differences. But aside from 
these insignificant variations speech and manners, their mental qualities 
are practically the same, whether found Macedonia, Istria, Slavonia. 
all these three Yugo-Slav groups there prevails common character 
subtleness thought which causes them perceive the most delicate 
nuances feeling and express them artistic manner. Further 
more there deep tenderness lying the bottom the composite Yugo- 
Slav soul. These sentiments are vivid that very often moments 
passion they break out into intolerance and result political partisan 
combats. The Yugo-Slavs are characterized general their rich 
agination, their capacity for enthusiasm, and their national idealism. 
spite innumerable battles with the Turks former times, and with 
Germans and Hungarians more recently, they have been neither destroyed 
nor denationalized. the contrary, their common sufferings and their 
lofty idealism have brought them together and made them not only one 

race, but one state and one nation. 


THE ISLAND THE SEVEN CITIES 
WILLIAM BABCOCK 


The mythical islands the Atlantic (les iles fantastiques) the old 
maps have had divers origins, instructive study. Perhaps only one 
them derives its name and being directly from real human episode 
twilight period history. 

When the Moors descended Spain 711, routed King Roderick’s 
army beside the Guadalete, and rapidly overran the peninsula, 
was most natural, indeed nearly inevitable, that some Christian fugitives 
should continue their flight from the seaboard accessible islands already 
known rumored, even desperately commit themselves blindness 
the remoter mysteries the ocean. Such event would afford 
for the embroidery later fancy. part this has been preserved 
record and curious watch the development the story, which takes 
several forms not differing widely, however, one from another. 


When Pedro Ayala, Spanish Ambassador Great Britain, found 
1498 report English exploring activities Ferdinand and 
Isabella, wrote: 

The people Bristol have, for the last seven years, sent out every year two, three, 


four light ships (caravels) search the island Brasil and the seven 


There indeed one well-attested voyage 1480 conducted well- 
known navigators, seeking this insular Brazil, and was not the earliest. 

The first appearance that island thus far reported the map 
(dated 1325) dise land well sea, westward from 
Hibernian Munster; but the Catalan 1375 and least one other 
turn the dise into ring surrounding body water which studded 
with small islands—apparently eight the Catalan map photographically 
reproduced though Dr. Kretschmer draws seven the 
other. These miniature islands have sometimes been thought* represent 
the seven cities the old legend; but islets are not cities, and there seems 
reason why each city should require islet. However, the coincidence 
number, exact approximate, suggestive. 

1G. E. Weare: Cabot's Discovery of North America, London, 1897; reference on p. 59. 

2A. Magnaghi: Il mappamondo del genovese Angellinus de Dalorto (1325): Contributo alla storia 
Florence, 1899, Vol. pp. 506-543. 

Periplus: Essay the Early History Charts and Sailing-Directions, 


trans. by F. A. Bather, Stockholm, 1897, P|. II. 
4E. g. by Nordenskiéld, op. cif., p. 164. 
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ANTILLIA 


Antillia (variously spelled) was home for the elusive cities more 
favored than Brazil cartography and tradition. 1474, 
cosmographer Florence, being consulted Christopher Columbus 
the prospects westward voyage, sent him copy letter which 
had written friend the service the King Portugal. oceurs 


this 


From the island Antillia, which you call the Seven Cities and which have 


knowledge, there are ten spaces [2,500 the the most noble island 


Cipango 

The name Antillia had appeared the maps much Atilae, 
identifying not drawn, which colossal statue 
warning had been erected. The location seems somewhere the 
region where Corvo the Azores should appear. 

meet the island name, for the first time unmistakably, the map 


feur large islands, comparable nothing actually the western At- 
lantie except the Greater Antilles, three them with Florida (Bimini 
They are collectively designated ‘‘Insulle Novo Repte’’—the Newly 
Reported itself shown elongated quadrilat- 
eral having its sides indented seven two-lobed bays identical 


form, beside another and larger bay the southern end. Several subse- 
quent maps repeat the delineation with little change, and the map 
(1482)* supplies local names for the bays the regions adjoin- 
ing excepting only the lowest but one the eastern side, which bay 
opposite the middle the island name Antillia. The other names read 
Dr. Kretschmer are Aira, Ansodi, Con, Anhuit, Ansessali, and Ansolli. 


will observed that four them borrow the first syllable Antillia. 
Nobody has explained these names, and they seem mere products lin- 
fancy. But again the coincidence number impressive, although 
somewhat offset the fact that the next largest island the group, 
Saluaga, has similar arrangement five bays like form and carries 


the names, similarly applied, Arahof, Duchal, Imada, Nom, and Consilla. 
They hardly extra bishops’ towns. least are the dark about 
them. The anonymous map sometimes attributed 1424 and preserved 


Fernando The Discovery Christopher Columbus, Edinburgh, 1811, Part 
II, Bk. 2, Ch. 1, See. 2, p. 26. 

6[E. F.] Jomard: Les monuments 'de la géographie, ou recueil d’anciennes cartes européennes et 
orientales Paris, [1842-62], Pl. 

7 Gustavo Uzielli: Mappamondi, carte nautiche e portolani del medioevo e dei secoli delle grandi 
scoperte marritime construiti da italiani o trovati nelle biblioteche d'Italia, Part II (pp. 280-390) of “Studi 
Bibliografici e Biografici sulla Storia della Geografia in Italia,”’ published on the occasion of the Second 
International Geographical Congress. Paris, 1875, by the Societa Geografica Italiana, Rome, 1875; reference 
on PI, 8 (the second edition, Rome, 1882, does not contain the plates). 

8K. Kretschmer: Die Entdeckung Amerikas in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Geschichte des Weltbildes, 
2 vols. (text and atlas), Berlin, 1892, Pl. 4. 
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shows copy traces names, least letters, 
the part Antillia which represents. Its true date believed 
about that map above cited. But the markings not seem 


identical and are very meager. 


However, there can doubt meaning earlier 
date the passage quoted. The same true Behaim’s globe (1492) 
though discards the accepted form Antillia. appends long 
translated Ravenstein follows: 


the year 734 Christ, when the whole Spain had been won the heathen 


(Moors) the above island Antilia, called Septe citade (Seven cities), was 
inhabited archbishop from the Porto Portugal, with six other bishops, and other 
Christians, men and women, who had fled thither from Spain, ship, together with 
their cattle, belongings, and goods. 1414 ship from Spain got nighest without being 
‘ ingered 


Again, Ruysch’s map 1508 there ‘‘a large island the middle 
the Atlantic Ocean between Lat. 37° and 40°. called Antilia 
Insula, and long legend asserts that had been discovered long ago 
the Spaniards, whose last Gothie king, Roderik, had taken refuge there 
from the invasion the 

Fernando Colén, living between 1488 and 1539, says that some Portu- 
guese cartographers had located 

Antillia not more than two hundred leagues due west from the Canaries and 
the Azores. This they assert certainly the island the Seven Cities, which 
said have been peopled the Portuguese the year 714 the time when Spain 
was conquered the Moors. According this legend seven bishops with their people 
sailed this island, where each them built city; and, that none them might 
think returning Spain, they burnt their ships with all their tackling and destroyed 
everything that was necessary navigation. There are those who affirm that several 
Portuguese mariners have been that island but could never find their way back 

relates particularly how ‘‘in the time Prince Henry (perhaps about 
1430) Portuguese ship was driven stress weather the island 
The went church with the islanders but were afraid 
being detained and hurried back Portugal. The Prince heard their 
story and ordered them return the island, but they escaped from him 
and were not found again. said that the sand gathered Antillia 
for the cook room third part was gold. 


*W.H. Babcock: Indications of Visits of White Men to America before Columbus, Proc. 19th Inter 
tl, ¢ yr. of Americanists, Held at Washington, Dec. 27-81, 1915, [Smithsonian Institution,] Washington. 
D. C., 1917, pp. 469-478; map on p. 476 
” E.G. Ravenstein: Martin Behaim: His Life and His Globe, London, 1908; reference on p. 77. 
11 A. E. Nordenskiéld: Facsimile-Atlas to the Early History of Cartography, transl. by J. A. Ekeléf 


and C. R. Markham, Stockholm, 1889, p. 65 and P1. 32 


12 Fernando Colon, op. cit., pp. 29 and 30. 
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Galvano tells still later visit: possibly only another version 
the same: 
this yeere also, 1447, happened that there came Portugall ship thro 


streight Gibraltar; and being taken with great tempest, was runne 


westwards more then willingly the men would, and last they fell upon Island 
which had seven cities, and the people spake the Portugall toong, and they demanded 
the Moores did yet trouble Spaine, whence they had fled for the losse which they 


received the death the king Spaine, Don Roderigo. 


The boatsswaine the ship brought home little the sand, and sold unto 
goldsmith Lisbon, out the which had good quantitie gold. 

Don Pedro understanding this, being then governour the realme, caused all the 

things thus brought home, and made knowne, recorded the house justice. 


There some that thinke, that those whereunto the Portugals were thus 


driven, were the Antiles, or Newe Spaine.13 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT 


The Portuguese historian Faria Sousa has yet another version. <Ae- 
cording Stevens’s 


After Roderick’s defeat the Moors spread themselves over all the province, 


mitting inhuman The chief resistance was Merida. 
defendants, many whom were Portuguese, that being the Supreme Tribunal 


Lusitania, were commanded Sacaru, noble Goth. Many brave actions passed 


the siege, but length there being hopes relief and provisions failing, the town 
was surrendered upon articles. The commander the Lusitanians, traversing Portugal, 


came seaport town, where collecting good number ships, put sea, but 
which part the world they were carried does not appear. There ancient 
fable island called Antilla the western ocean, inhabited Portuguese, but 
ould never yet found, and therefore will leave until such time dis 
covered, but this place our author supposes these Portugals have been 


plain that Captain Stevens paraphrases with comments rather than 
translates. The avers that the fugitives made sail for the 
tunate Islands (the Canaries), order that they might preserve some 
remnants the Spanish race, but were carried elsewhere. also specifies 
that the legendary island which they are supposed have reached in- 
habited Portuguese and contains seven cities—tiene siete cividades. 


This last lacks positive mention the emigrating bishops and 
for the first time names definite though rather remote goal aimed 
their effort. But the movement from Merida well accounted for, 
and trusted military commander would seem natural leader for such 


enterprise wholesale escape. The bishops, implied the seven cities, 
might well gather him Oporto picked the way. the 
whole seems the most easily believable version the story; though 


Antonio Galvano: The Discoveries the World from Their First Original unto the Year Our Lord 
1555. Published England Reprinted for the Hakluyt Society, London, 1562; reference 
on p. 72. 


14 Manuel de Faria y Sousa: The History of Portugal, transl. by Capt. John Stevens, London, 1698; 


reference in Bk. 2, Ch. 6, p. 112. 
{ 15 Manuel de Faria y Sousa: Epitome de las Historias Portuguesas, 
Part II, Ch. 7, p. 257. 


2 vols.,. Madrid, 1628; reference in 
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course does not necessarily follow that they really chose any land 
remote Teneriffe and its neighbors—if they knew them—for new 
abiding place. course the continuance Portuguese language and 
civilization and the persistence seven isolated towns through many 
centuries must ranked with the auriferous sands Antillia late 
products the dreaming Iberian brain. 


Fic. 1—Section of an anonym« 


us world map of about 1520 (Egerton MS. 2803, British Museum) show- 


ing the Seven Cities, represented as miters, scattered along the Atlantic seaboard of North America. 
(From copy in Schuller manuscri; 


pts, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.) 

The citations thus far given identify the Island the Seven Cities with 
some legendary, but generally believed-in patch land afar out the 
ocean—sometimes with the Island Brazil, more often with But 
tne them dates six seven centuries after the supposed fact, 
and may well that distinction was made first, which became lost 
afterward blending. still later stage development the name 
ihe Seven Cities becomes separate and strangely migratory, not avoiding 
even the mainland. know, for instance, what power the Seven Cities 
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Cibola had draw Coronado and his followers northward through the 
mountains and deserts our still arid Southwest until all that was real 
them stood revealed the even then antiquated and rather uncleanly 
terraced villages sun-dried brick which are picturesquely familiar 
railway folders and the pages illustrated magazines. 

But this was not the only part North America which the romantic 
myth alighted. The British Museum contains MS. 2803 the Egerton 
collection anonymous world attributed conjecture 1520, 
showing, somewhat Cosa’s map 1500, the coast dis- 
torted nearly westward trend, with the Seven Cities (Septem Civitates), 
represented conventional indications miters, scattered along 
board tract from point considerably west los and the 
Bay Fundy point nearly opposite the western end Cuba (Fig. 
The ideas geography were exceedingly vague, but ap- 
parently conceived Portuguese episcopal domination for the coastal 
country between lower New England and Florida know them now. 
Perhaps, however, merely meant set down his cities somewhere 
the eastern shore temperate North America and has strewn them along 
convenience. 

Incidentally, this map also interesting one few which inscribe 
Antillia, with slight changes orthography, some part the mainland 
northwestern coastal country apparently corresponding contiguous por- 
tions Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru. 


But the Island the Seven Cities appeared such other maps and 
this name only. Perhaps its most salient showing fine 
1546, that entertaining repository isles which are more than 
dubious and names which are fantastic (Fig. presents off the 
American coast about third far the Bermudas and midway from 
Cape Breton the Bay Fundy. The size considerable, the outline 
deeply embayed several sides and hence very irregular, almost 
much Celebes. Two islets lie near two its projecting peninsulas. 
bears brief inscription giving the name Sete Cidades and indicating 
that belongs Portugal. 

This choice location would have been more venturesome century 
later. 1546 there had been some exploring and much fishing these 
waters but determined settlement near them, and they were hardly yet 
familiar. However, the Ortelius 1570 (Fig. 3), and the 
1587 find more prudent move this island farther south and 
farther out sea, reducing its area but retaining its traditional name. Not 


16 Copy in Schuller manuscripts, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. Ret roduced with this 
article ( Fig. 1). 
17 K. Kretschmer, op. cit., Pl. 17. 18 Nordenskiéld: Facsimile-Atias, P!. 46.  Tbid., Pl. 47. 
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long after this, except for local name St. Michaels the Azores, the 


Seven Cities disappear from geography. 


OCCURRENCE THE NAME THE AZORES 
The exception noted well worth considering. Just Terceira retains 
her medieval name Brazil designate one headland, St. Michaels has 


a 
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Fig. 2—Section of the Desceliers map of 15446 showing the Island of the Seven Cities (off the Nova 
cotian coast; the i ription is upside down, because the original map is oriented with the south at the 


top). (From K. Kretschmer: Die Entdeckung Amerikas in ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Geschichte des Welt- 


still its valley the Seven Cities. Brown’s guidebook presents the fact 
very casually: Michaels. Ponta Delgada. Brown’s Hotel. About ten 
people. Among the chief sights are the lava beds coming from Sete 
Cidades. Sete Cidades, which worth visit, there great 
with two lakes the bottom, one which appears green, the 
other 


A. 8. Brown: Guide to Madeira and the Canary Islands ( with notes on the Azores), 5th edit., London, 
1898; reference on p. 148. 


4 
| bildes, Berlin, 1892, atlas, Pl. 17. 
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This naive incuriousness the presence something significant 
Buache** 
found here thought the genuine and only Seven Cities the legend. 


course has not been shared different order observers. 


opposed this view with reminder the Seven Cities 
Cibola. But fair remember that New Mexico was quite impossible 
for the Portuguese 711 thereabout, whereas St. Michaels Island 
offered accessible and tempting place refuge. The name could not 


bana. 


. 
art 
Fic. 3—Section of the Ortelius map of 1570 showing the Island of the 


Newfoundland and the latitude of Florida). (From A. E. Nordenskidld 
History of Cartography, Stockholm, 1889, P1. 46.) 


have been derived from settlement the former; but might really 
derived from settlement the latter. Granting that the fugitives might 
not able maintain themselves there safety for many years after the 
Arabs had begun their tentative and always uneasy incursions into the 
western Sea Darkness, still may that the town towns this 
hidden island valley might endure long enough and seem imposing enough 
and visited often enough Christians from the mainland supply 


21N. Buache: Recherches sur l'ile Antillia et sur l'¢poque de découverte d'Amérique, M 
U Institut des Sciences, Lettres, et Arts, Vol. 6, 1806, pp. 1-29, following p. 84 of Section entitled “ Histoir 
and appended list. See p. 15 

22.4. von Humboldt: Examen critique de l'histoire de la géographie du Nouveau Continent, 5 vols., 


Paris, 1836-37; reference in Vol. 2, p. 281. 


Seven Cities (in the longitude 
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the nucleus the most picturesque and adventurous legends; and this 
tale might follow any later migration into the unknown, survive and 
find new abiding places for the name and fancy long after the original 
colony—archbishop and bishops and congregations, military commanders, 
and mailed soldiery—had all been somehow destroyed had melted apart 


and drifted away. All that remains certain the continued presence 
the name the Seven Cities that spot. 

Some ruins are said have marked formerly, but very little visible 
now, may trust the following description intelligent visitor 
the middle the last century: 

Emerging from these sunken lanes, peculiar the island St. Michael’s, 
come the green hills which border the village and the valley the Seven Cities. 

From these dull evergreen mountains, stretching before without apparent 
end, speedily had unexpected change. Suddenly the mountain track which 
were climbing ended the edge vast precipice, hitherto entirely concealed, 
and moment’s transition disclosed wide and deeply sunk valley with scattered 
village and blue lake. The hills which hemmed them were bold and precipitous, 
tent-shaped, rounded and serrated. Others swept soft and gentle lines into little 
plain where the small village was nestled the water side. The lake was the 
deepest blue and calm that sea bird skimming over its surface seemed two, 
perfect was its image the water. The clouds above were floating this very deep 
lake, and the inverted tops the hills every side were perfectly reflected its 
bosom. A few women on the shore seemed rooted there, so steady were their reflections 
the water, and the cattle standing the shallows stood like cattle picture. 
The sides slope gradually from this part the valley into the level ground 
where the village stands. small collection cottages, without church 
wineshop store any kind, and the time entered was enveloped clouds 
wood smoke which rose from the fires used the process bleaching cloth. This 
and clothes washing are the chief occupations the villagers. 

portion the lake separated from the larger one narrow causeway. 
singular notice the difference made the two pieces water this small embank- 
ment; for, while the large lake clear and crystalline, this thick, green, and muddy, 
and gloomy the Dead Sea, with clouds birds bright sky reflected 

Perhaps little excavating archeology might not amiss the neigh- 
borhood the causeway and the green dead lakelet. But least satis- 
factory have good external account the only site the world, 
far know, which still bears the legendary name. elsewhere used, 
this name has certainly wandered widely and been affixed many places. 
Whether any these represent real refuges the original emigrants 
their descendants others like them one can quite certainly say; but 
there evidence for it, and the probabilities are against it. Certainly 
Spanish nor Portuguese community, Moorish any pre-Columbian 
times, established itself western lands for any great period make good 
the aspiration the fugitives Merida. 


23 Joseph Bullar and Henry Bullar: A Winter in the Azores and a Summer in the Baths of the Furnas, 
2 vols., London, 1841; reference in Vol. 2, pp. 242-247. 


THE BALTIMORE MEETING THE ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS 


The fourteenth meeting the Association American Geographers, held 


Baltimore December and 28, 1918, marked the resumption the 
regular meetings after interval two years. The 1917 meeting had been omitted 
because the absorption its members war activities. The last meeting had been 
held in New York at the end of 1916 (Geogr. Rev., Vol. 3, 1917, pp. 140-142) and the 
last joint meeting with the American Geographical Society April and 15, 1916 
(Geogr. Rev., Vol. 1916, pp. 366-367). 

The sessions were held Johns Hopkins University connection with the seventy 
first meeting the American Association for the Advancement spite 
the comprehensive program the larger body the geographical papers held the interest 
the members throughout the sessions and attracted number 
besides. the forty-one papers announced some thirty were read. 


PAPERS SURVEYING AND MAPPING 

There were several papers surveying and mapping, most them, many the 
papers the program general, related the war. paper Colonel Glenn Smith 
‘‘American Mapping discussed the methods used the front. Mr. 
Matthes the Geological Survey spoke ‘‘The American Topographer 
the Artillery Orientation Mr. Moffit, likewise the Survey, 
paper entitled ‘‘A Method Aérial Mapping’’ discussed the camera 
for the making surveys from airplanes the perfection which 
has been associated with Major Bagley the Survey. preliminary description 
(The Use the Panoramic Camera Surveying, Geol. Survey Bull. 
657, 1918) has been noticed the Review (Vol. 1918, member the staff 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey read paper the wire-drag work the 
Survey which has been successful the detection minor obstructions navigation, 
such ledges, pinnacles, ete., which the usual methods marine surveying. Mr. 
Matthes also described attempt standardize instruction map making the 
Boy Scout movement. 


General physiography was represented paper Evidence for 
Subsidence Islands’’ Professor Davis Harvard University, 
continuation his studies the coral islands the Pacific. Mr. Marbut 
the Bureau Soils the Department Agriculture spoke ‘‘The Relation 
Soil Topography.’’ 


METEOROLOGY AND CLIMATOLOGY 

There were five papers dealing with some phase meteorology climatology, 
with Altitude,’’ referring especially the rainfall atlas Java which was discussed 
the June, 1918, Review (pp. 492-495); Dr. Brooks the same bureau 
Atlantic Ocean Temperatures and Long-Range Forecasting’’; Professor DeC. Ward 
Harvard University Days and Rajnfall Probability the United 
(printed the January, 1919, Review, pp. 44-48) Colonel Millikan Mapping 
Upper Air Currents for the Aviator’’; and Dr. Fassig the Maryland Weather 
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PHYTOGEOGRAPHY: POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 
suggestive paper the field phytogeography was that Professor Henry 
Cowles the University Chicago The Present and Past Climates Our Leading 
Crop Plants.’’ Political geography was represented address Professor 
Brigham Colgate University The Philosophy National 
RESOURCES 
conspectus the mineral resources the world was given Mr. Umpleby 
the Geological Survey under the title ‘‘World View Mineral Wealth.’’ 
paper Professor Bengtson the University Nebraska under the title 
Factor Winning the War’’ related the story the exploitation the 
alkaline lakes the sand hills region western Nebraska, reference which was made 
the Review the time 1917, pp. 67-68). 
EDUCATIONAL 
Several papers dealt with the effect geography the educational reorganization 
brought about the war. Professor Gregory spoke ‘‘Geography the Work 
tion the Universities.’’ Professor Davis spoke The Work the Geography 
Committee the National Research Council.’’ Professor Davis also read memorial 
the late Grove Karl Gilbert, drawing appreciation had published recent 
number of the American Journal of Science. | 
REGIONAL PAPERS AMERICA 
Five papers dealt with some aspect the regional geography North America. 
Dr. Hovey the American Museum Natural History some the 


features the Greenland coast from Melville Bay Etah, based his observations 
during the MacMillan expedition. excellent paper, read assistant Dr. 
the Department Agriculture, dealt with ‘‘The Agricultural Lands 
the United States, Present and Potential.’’ The paper, which was illustrated 
numerous maps, was based the great amount material that has become available 
the preparation the Atlas American Agriculture,’’ course publication 
the Department. Dr. Roland Harper paper entitled ‘‘A Statistical Study 
New England Geography’’ presented map subdivision New England into 
natural regions that special interest view the fact that this area has been 
omitted the various schemes classification, recent and earlier. paper Professor 

Dryer dealt with the Maumee-Wabash waterway, and one Dr. Wayland 
Vaughan the Geological Survey with the Virgin Islands. 


AREAS 


Several papers dealt with areas affected the war. One, entitled Terrain and 
the War Italy,’’ Mr. Frederick Morris Columbia University, the 
influence topography the military campaigns northern Italy. paper Mr. 
William Churchill ‘‘The Colonies, Late German, the Pacific’’ analyzed the stra- 

elements the Pacific conditioned the new situation brought about the 
conquest the German colonies there. paper Miss Ellen Semple 

Ancient Piedmont Route Northern Mesopotamia’’ dealt, use the speaker’s own 

characterization, with the the Bagdad Railway. 


ATTENDANCE 


The extensive program left the members little time for other activities. However, 
Friday evening, December 27, joint smoker with the Geological Society America 
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took place the Southern Hotel which afforded opportunity for more extended social 


intercourse. Saturday afternoon the session was held jointly with the Geological 
America. Some thirty members the Association attended the meeting, including 


the following: Bengtson, William Bowie, Brigham, Brooks, Willi: 
J. Russell Smith, T. W. Vaughan, O. D. von Engeln, R. DeC. Ward, Bailey Willis. Th 


meeting closed with the reading and adoption una 


thanks for the hospitality extended to the Associati 


Hopkins University. 
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AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


Annual Reports the Society; Meetings January. The annual meeting the 
American Geographical Society was held Tuesday evening, January 21, 1919, the 
Societies’ Building, West Thirty-ninth Street. The annual reports the 


Council, the Treasurer, and the Special Committee were read, follows: 


REPORT THE COUNCIL 
January 21, 1919 
To the Fellows of the American Geographical Society: 

The past year has been one unprecedented activity for the Society. Its most 
notable occupation was connection with the so-called ‘Inquiry,’ organized the 
United States Government prepare information for use the European Peace Com- 
mission. The building and working force, well the library and maps the Society, 
were used the Inquiry during the year the central point from which its operations 
were summary its labors has been widely published and needs only the 
briefest recapitulation here. Arranged under suitable headings the work comprised: 
(1) political history, (2) diplomatic history, (3) international law, (4) economies, (5) 
geography, (6) education. All these materials for reference were assembled Paris, 
accompanied by the distinguished compilers, including our Director, Dr. Bowman, who is 
attendance the Peace Commission under the title Chief Territorial Specialist. 
The Society has received from the State Department and from the President the 
United States official acknowledgment the and efficient service rendered. 

From amongst the objects the Society, defined its constitution, the manage- 
ment has been disposed emphasize the dissemination geographical information. 
With this educational aspect view, the character the Geographical Review has been 
maintained scientific publication although not indifferent the popular side 
the subject which devoted. the past year opportunity was presented 
take over the Journal Geography, monthly magazine for teachers. This periodical 
has been conducted for many years under Professor Whitbeck the University Wis 
consin and, being distributed teachers very modest price, has attained substantial 
influence and The parties controlling it, however, were the opinion that 
its usefulness would extended the publication could brought under the auspices 
the American Geographical Society and directed from New York. this spirit 
arrangements were perfected for the transfer, and the January number appears 
Our Society will hope reach, course time, large proportion the 
ten thousand teachers geography the schools the United States presenting 
real instrument advantage their vocation and one conducted exclusively for them 
and them. 

The issue the annual monograph, which was designed distribute our Fel 
lows, mentioned our last report, was interrupted the disorders the time, but 
expected that will forthcoming the current year. will Professor 
and Major Douglas Johnson and relate the battle fronts Europe, which 
made prolonged visit the instance our Society. Another monograph may 
expected the result expedition Professor Mark Jefferson, the Michigan 
State Normal College, during the year South America under the auspices the Society 
for the study the colonies European settlers southern Brazil and Argentina. 
Both the writers alluded are now attendance the Peace Conference. 

The Annals the Association American Geographers, published through our 
Society, finds appreciation heretofore the higher circles geographical research. 

connection with the Inquiry series forty-one base maps large size, com- 
prising about sixty sheets were prepared the Society covering all the principal prob- 
lem areas the world. These have proved great value for study and instruction, 
and the Society has been encouraged the War Department render these available 
institutions learning using the plates reproduce the maps nominal cost. 
believed that they will prove contribution education. 

will seen that our plans for publication are not inconsiderable, but have 
reason think that they are valuable and that they are appreciated the body our 
Fellows. The increased cost printing and material has been met the revenue 
from our marked accession membership, testifying the augmented interest 
the 
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exploration Mr. Theodoor Booy Venezuela was supported the Society 
investigate the geography and ethnology the mountains forming the 
boundary that country, whese interior had never been visited white men. Interest- 
ing observations were obtained which have been detailed 

Our connection with foreign Societies has been diminished the cessation rela 
tions with organizations with which the United States war. 

The lectures the Society have been more largely attended than any past season, 
anew the aroused interest our science. Addresses were delivered the 
following lecturers: Henry Charles Woods, Hamilton Rice, Charles Upson Clark, Henry 
Goddard Leach, Roy Andrews, Heller, Toyokichi Frederick Haynes 
Newell, Theodore Roosevelt, Bailey Willis, Douglas Johnson, and 


Additions to the Library con prise 1,000. books, 711 pamphlets, S14 pm riodicals, 3,027 


2 Geographical Re 


maps, and 862 atlases. The Library now comprises 53,995 books and pamphlets and 
$1,653 maps. 
The number of Fellows at the close of the year was 3,958, of whom 381 are Life 
The during the year was 372 number. 
Three gold medals of the Society were awarded, as follows: 
The Cullum Geographical Frederick Haynes Newell for his important 
services organizer and the United States Reclamation Service, 1907-1914. 
The David Livingstone Centenary Medal Colonel Candido Mariano Silva 
Rondon for his explorations Chief the Brazilian Telegraphic Commission, whereby 
has contributed more than any other investigator knowledge his country’s 
geography and 
The Charles P. Daly Medal to VilhjAlmur Stefanss« n, who, in a k ng and hazardous 
journey, discovered new lands beyond the fringe America and adapted 
white race the way life the Eskimo. 
The exhibition maps the Society’s building was necessarily suspended during 


the occupancy by the Ina uiry but has now been resumed and continues to attract the 
publie. 

The report the Treasurer, submitted herewith, gives summary the general 
income and expenses the Society. Various special gifts friends the Society 
have been disbursed for specific purposes under directions from the generous 
tributors but their desire are not presented the general account. 

The Society has information that 158 Fellows have engaged the military service 
the country. nearly all these have presumably passed the period youth their 
patriotic devotion the more worthy notice. 

The zeal and efficiency the staff highly commended. The attraction higher 
pay than the Society could afford has been presented to several of them, but they have 
preferred continue their present employment through interest the work. 


Respectfully submitted on behalf of the Council. 


John Greenough 
Chairma 


REPORT THE TREASURER FOR 1918 


The following statement the receipts and expenses and the condensed balance 
sheet of the Society as shown by the books on December 7 1918: 


Receipts and Expenses 


During the year there has been received for annual dues, interest 


There has been expended for salaries, house expenses, library, meetings, 


Condensed Balance Sheet 
$27,418.45 Sundry deposits ........... $35,032.00 
Temporary investments ..... 9,915.04 Income account 1,322.17 

$38,714.57 


Henry Parish 


Ty easurer 


— 
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OF THE SPEC I ‘OMMITT 

REPORT THE SPECIAL January 16, 1919 
The Special Committee appointed the December meeting the Council nominate 

and recommend the Society suitable persons elected January, 1919, fill 


ies then existing its offices report that they recommend the election the 


wing-named persons the offices designated: 
TERM EXPIRE 
President ... 1920 
Vice-President James Ford.... 1922 
Recording Secretary Fish Kean. 1922 
Archer Huntington. 1922 
Levi Holbrook......... 1922 
Charles Peabody.. 1922 


Hamilton Fish Kean 
James B. Ford Committee 


Armour 


The reports the Council and the Treasurer were approved and ordered file. The 
persons recomm«e nded DY the Special Committee for the offices to be filled received the 
unanimous vote the Society and were declared duly elected. 

President Greenough thereupon submitted for confirmation the names candidates 
for Fellowship, each whom had been approved the Council, and they were confirmed 

‘Yellows of the Socis ty. The lecture for the evening was entitled ‘‘ East-Westé rly Poli- 
Professor Albert Bushnell Hart Harvard University. 

extra inter-monthly meeting January Mr. Theodoor Booy addressed the 
Society Sierra (Venezuela) and Its Native Tribes.’’ Mr. Booy’s 
lecture dealt with the expedition undertaken under the auspices the Society, account 


of which was pul lished in the Review for November and December, 1918. 


ae 


Death Vice-President Anton Raven. Mr. Anton Raven, one the Vice- 
Presidents the Society, died January its meeting January 16, the 
Council directed that the following minute entered upon the record: 

Anton Raven, who died January 15th, had been Fellow the Society 
since 1868. beeame member the Council 1894 and Vice-President 1909. 
During the long period his connection with the Society his interest never flagged. 
Until advancing years interrupted his attendance, was most regular meetings 
the Council, and his extensive knowledge and experience foreign affairs made his 
advice most acceptable many His wide acquaintance amongst men was 
likewise valuable, and never grudged the time required for any service for our organ- 
ization. His kindliness disposition and courtesy manner rendered him most 
agreeable associate, and his death will felt all his old colleagues. 

Resolved that the President requested attend the funeral Mr. Raven the 
representative the Society and that copy this minute sent his family.’’ 


Election Dr. Porsild Corresponding Membership. Dr. Morton Porsild, 
Direetor the Danish Arctic Station, Disko, Greenland, was elected Corresponding 
Member the Society the meeting January 21. Dr. Porsild contributed inter- 
esting article entitled ‘‘On ‘Savssats’: Crowding Arctic Animals Holes the 
Sea Ice’’ the September, 1918, number the Review. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


The Bolivian Indian. entire July, 1918, number (No. 47) the Boletin 

According the census 1900 the total population (1,816,271) 50.91 per cent 
was pure Indian, while cent was classified being mixed blood and only 
12.72 per cent (the remaining 9.62 per cent being about equally allotted 
persons not enumerated and uncivilized Indians). matter fact, doubtful 
the 12.72 per cent classed would amount more than per cent 
all with Indian blood their veins were excluded. Thus will seen that the popula- 
tion Bolivia predominantly Indian. one department, that Paz, 75.61 per 
cent given pure Indian and 8.90 per cent mestizos, leaving only 8.13 per cent 
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classified this one department the total number Indians was 333,421. 
(In the whole the United States there are 335,998.) 

The increasing importance the aboriginal race has awakened new interest 
this long-neglected ethnical element. the erudite Bolivian geographer, Dr. Manuel 
Vicente says the introductory paragraphs the Boletin, the leaders the 
nation are coming realize the country’s dependence upon the Indian. 
all the agriculture, shepherds the great flocks sheep, llamas, and alpacas, 
supplies almost all the labor for the mines, while soldier incomparable, 
the great endurance displayed marches over the high plateau. Moreover 
doubtful immigrants can ever take his place, since acclimatization the peculiar 
conditions the highlands (8,000-14,000 feet above sea level) very difficult. 

The two principal races the plateau (the Aymaras and the Quechuas) are described 
length this symposium: their environment, their languages, their character, cus- 
toms, and religion. One chapter given discussion the work done Bandelier 
Bolivia. Another treats briefly the callahuayas, the traveling doctors the Andes, 
described some time ago the Review (Vol. 1917, pp. 183-196). 

Another paper particular interest that the Uros Indians and their language, 
Dr. with translations from Brinton. These Indians, now reduced about 
100 souls and rapidly disappearing, Dr. considers have been subject race 
brought (perhaps from Asia) the conquering Aymaras, who passed succession 
through North and Central America establish themselves finally the region about 
Lake Titicaca. believes that the language spoken the Uros (called Puquina) was 
probably that the original Aymara invaders, abandoned them for the more per- 
fected language the Tiahuanaco people whom they overcame. When the Aymara 
civilization turn fell, the Uros slaves, who still retained the original speech their 
masters, escaped the isolation the Desaguadero River and the islands Lake 
where the language was preserved. When the Inca Empire later rose from the 
ruins the Aymara culture and established its capital Cuzco, the first rulers, who 
probably used what now called Aymara their native tongue, retained this the 
language the aristocracy, while the common people, who had great part used the 
Yunea (Yungas) speech this time, developed corruption the Aymara and 
languages, thus creating the Quechua. Throughout these changes, however, the 
Puquina, Uros, language retained and still retains much its original character, 
being still spoken among the small remnant miserable survivors along the totora- 
covered margins the Desaguadero. 


The Climate Montevideo. comparison data published Luis Morandi, 
director the Instituto Nacional Fisico-Climatolégico Montevideo, brings out the 
following conclusions regarding the climate the Uruguayan littoral about Montevideo. 

The mean annual temperature Montevideo given 16.1° C., the average for 
the summer months January and February being 21.9° C., and that for the coldest 
month, July, being 10.3° C., thus giving 11.6° (20.88° F.) the range monthly 
means, figure that distinctly that the temperate zones but somewhat less than 
would expected the leeward coast 35° latitude (cf. Mark Jefferson: The Real 
Temperatures Throughout North and South America, Geogr. Rev., Sept. 1918, pp. 240- 
267). 

During the summer the daily range about C.; winter seldom exceeds 
While part this marked summer range probably due the effect passing cyclonic 
centers, the alternating influence warm sunshine and the regular daily sea breeze 
seems account for most along the coast. 

Sudden extreme changes temperature are common this part Uruguay, par- 
ticularly spring and summer. almost instant drop 11° was felt December, 
1905, this accompanied heavy shower and hail. Brusque wind shifts 
undoubtedly are the cause. The changes are not severe, however, upon the Argen- 
tine pampas, where Davis records sudden drops temperature more than 25° C., 
when the northerly zonda immediately followed the chill pampero (W. 
Davis: The Climate the Argentine Republic, Buenos Aires, 1902, broad 
stream the Rio Plata, 120 miles wide Montevideo, tempers the severity 
these sudden changes its eastern shore. 

There are decided rainy and dry seasons Montevideo, though rainfall maximum 
reached the autumn (April and May), not the winter months often sup- 
posed even the residents the city. Winter rains are most frequent, but autumn 
rains are heaviest. The mean annual precipitation about 900 millimeters (35.4 
inches). Light showers fall short intervals throughout the year, while. heavy rains 
come with the autumn tormentas, electrical storms from the southwest. usually 
said that the pampero that brings the heavy rains Uruguay, but would seem 
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rather the warm easterly winds immediately preceding the passage cyclonic 
center. The pampero is a high pressure outflow corresponding to the cold, dry, north- 
west wind the United States, the burster’’ Australia. Morandi gives 
the following the order the passing tormenta: increasing easterly 
wind for about hours; heavy rain, lasting for several hours, followed violent 
discharges; wind veering the northeast, strong and gusty; constantly de- 
atmospheric pressure until some hours after beginning storm; then 
sudden shifting the wind the west-southwest, still blowing with increasing 
strength; rapid fall temperature with the change wind direction; gradual in- 
crease pressure and decrease wind velocity for some hours. This description 
corresponds the passing disturbance. would seem, however, that many 
the frequent summer-time tormentas Uruguay are thunderstorms, convectional and 
purely local their character. These not always bring rain and are seldom accom- 
panied hail. 

Fog observations made Montevideo are From May October heavy 


fogs are frequent, but seldom last all day land. This the season when the cold 
water from the Antarctic reaches farthest north. Off the coast, just where the lanes 
travel converge toward the mouth the Rio Plata, dense fogs are sometimes 


encountered for days time, making navigation slow and dangerous. This region 
corresponds the Newfoundland coast and the shores the Japanese island Yezo, 
that the meeting place air and water currents different temperature. During 
other months light morning fog banks hang sometimes over the lower parts the city 
and country cling the scattered groves trees. 

Planetary circulation the atmosphere modified along the littoral well-devel- 
oped land and sea breezes, especially the summer season. there are barriers 
the movement these air currents their influence felt far inland. them 
Uruguay owes much the mildness its 

This coast region along the estuary the Rio Plata, with its equable tem- 
perature and well-distributed rainfall, has become Uruguay’s agricultural district, while 
her cattle-raising industry occupies the grasslands the interior, where precipitation 
lighter and more uncertain. 

(For references see: Normales para Clima Montevideo, Primera del 
Congreso Cientifico Latino Americano, Buenos Aires, 1898, Vol. 3: Trabajos de la 2a. 
Ciencias Fisico-Quimicas Naturales, pp. 139-164, Buenos Aires, 1899; Sintesis 
General los Resultados Obtenidos desde Fundacién sus Distintos 
Servicios Instituto Nacional Fisico-Climatolégico del Uruguay, Proc. 2nd Pan 
Amer. Sci. Congr., Vol. Section pp. 779-824, Washington, 1917; Frecuencia, 
Cantidad Modalidades Lluvia del Granizo Villa Colén (Montevideo) 
Periodo 1884-1914, ibid., pp. 225-234; meteorological summaries for 1901-05, 1901-13 (in 
French), and 1901-15, annual synopses, the Boletin Mensual, and other 
publications the Instituto Nacional Fisico-Climatolégico Montevideo.) 


EUROPE 


Proposed New Administrative Subdivisions England, France, and Ger- 
many. separate map, Pl. facing The political and economic recon- 
struction which the general recasting values the war has brought about affects 
the Allied countries well the Central Empires. While the latter has ranged 
the extreme form—in the case Austria-Hungary—of complete disintegration, 
among the former finds expression internal re-adjustment. meet the altered 
conditions proposals have been made several countries change the existing admin- 
istrative subdivisions. Three such proposals are described herewith, relating England, 
France, and Germany. 

England. The proposal concerning England has been put forward Faweett 
paper the Geographical Journal for February, 1917 (Natural Divisions Eng- 
land, with map see also the abstract Ann. Géogr. for March 15, 
1918, pp. 149-151), which presented subdivision the country into natural 
regions basis satisfactory division into for local self-government. 
The accompanying insert map 1:3,000,000 shows the boundaries the 
proposed subdivisions and enumerates the suggested The boundaries are 
drawn the background the population density England 1901; the map should 
compared with the original, which relief shown altitude tints. Besides its 
interest the paper encouraging that man does live the 
earth, that his activities are distributed regard it. statement made the dis- 
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eussion following the paper, ‘‘that the division England into administrative areas 
not geographical problem,’’ surely retrograde this respect. 

The geographical principles division enunciated Faweett may grouped 
under two main heads: the character the boundaries, and the need and 
the regional capital. The boundaries must interfere little possible with the 
normal activities the people; especially this important thickly populated and 
industrial country. The lines therefore must run along the lines least population. 
The carrying into effect this principle shows strongly sympathetic relation with 
important physical feature; the boundaries follow the watersheds and with certain 
exceptions avoid cutting across the valleys following the talweg. This involves 
departures from the old administrative districts, the counties that general are here 
grouped form the natural divisions. The counties, however, are heritages from the 
past when geographical conditions were different. Wiltshire, for example, rose 
unit round the comparatively well-peopled chalk upland Salisbury Plain. Today its 
ancient capital (Old Sarum) has disappeared, and the administrative area has little 
geographical significance. Apart from Wales, where many other factors are 
and where old controls survive, the chief exceptions the coincidence boundary line 
and water-parting are found the Birmingham district and southeastern 


England. The situation great city watershed unique, but the case 
Birmingham the physical barrier not great, while furthermore the meeting point 
several radial valleys, and, course, here coalfield. metropolitan England, 
where again watersheds not present serious barriers, there are departures from the 

rule. The question subdivision here far less clear than the industrial sections 


with their grouped urban populations. Omitting Cornwall and Devon the metropolitan 
area dominated the metropolis, without any considerable counteracting force. 
This seen the relative insignificance the regional capitals: indeed, the south 
eastern province, where metropolitan influence strongest, difficult suggest city 
qualified for such purpose. Brighton, the largest center, has practically none the 
attributes necessary. may advisable group the 
Greater London. 
Just emphasis laid the importance the regional capital. the well-marked 
natural geographical—this does not mean purely physical—units regional capitals 
ready exist. Southampton excellent example—the natural that region 


known geology and physical geography the Hampshire Basin, history and 
literature Wessex. 


southeastern section with 


Again stress laid the encouragement provincial patriotism essential 


good government, the equivalent small way national patriotism. The 
establishment such feeling the provincial units must take into recognition present 
local county sentiment. 


this connection should noted that the single present- 
day county adopted with little change unit itself Yorkshire, and cannot 
gainsaid that Yorkshire local pride finds its greatest expression. 


France. The proposed subdivision France into regions; being 
worked out the Ministry Commerce according recent note Commercial 
Attaché Williams (Division France into Economie Regions, Commerce Repts., 
Sept. 30, 1918, pp. 1201-1203). The accompanying map (Fig. 1b) based the list 
départements included each region which forms part Mr. Williams’s note. 
several cases the proposed regions include parts departments; where regional 
boundary does not coincide with departmental, shown broken line the 
map. There are sixteen regions, each grouped about great trade The 
regions are named after their trade centers (the locations the latter are shown city 
symbols the map). 


This scheme the practical outgrowth and fruition the 


movement 
France. 


This movement has aimed offset the extreme effects administrative 
recognizing its special function the life France: personne 
songe supprimer centre France; serait frapper coeur’’—by dis 
the division into départements and re-subdividing the country into the 
regions into which naturally falls reason its topography and its human 
and activities. The chief advoeates this 
Pierre Foncin, Inspector General Public Education (see obituary Ann. Géogr., 
Jan. 15, 1917, pp. 67-70), Jean Hennessy, member the Chamber Deputies, and 
the late Professor Vidal Blache, dean French geographers. chief 
work the subject ‘‘Les Pays France: Projet Fédéralisme 
Colin, Paris, 1898. Hennessy has recently gathered together his numerous publica 
tions this topic under the title France, 1911-1916,’’ Paris, 1916. Pro 
fessor Vidal Blache’s writings are paper the Revue Paris December 15, 


movement have been the late 
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1910, entitled Régions Francaises’’ and introductory chapter entitled ‘‘La 
Relativité des Divisions Régionales’’ symposium the subject published before the 
war (‘‘Les Divisions les France: Faites des Hautes 
various authors, Alean, Paris, 1913). Other references are: 
Essai sur une Nouvelle Régionale France, Rev. Géogr. 
Commerciale (Soc. Géogr. Commerciale Bordeaux), Vol. 43, 1917, No. 7-12, pp. 
348-353; and Henri Hauser: Le C ongrés de la Fédération Régionaliste Francaise, Ann, 
Géogr., July 15-Sept. 15, 1918, pp. 374-375. was through Professor Vidal 
Blache’s efforts that the geographic nature the problem was recognized those 
conscious mainly its inistrative aspect and chiefly through him that its solution 
was found along geographical lines. The best evidence this the strong similarity 
between the project being worked out the Ministry Commerce and Professor Vidal 
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Fic. la—Proposed subdivisions of France Fic. lb—Proposed subdivision of France into 
according to Vidal de la Blache, 1910. Seale, economic regions being worked out by the French 
1:16,500,000. Ministry of Commerce. Scale, 1:16,500,000. 


Blache’s own scheme outlined the map published his Revue Paris article 
(reproduced herewith in Fig. la: for faesimile reproduction see Fig. 6 illustrating a 
section French Regional Life and National Unity’’ article ‘‘The Real 
France’’ Emmanuel Martonne the March, 1919, Journ. Geogr.). 


Germany. The proposed subdivision Germany presented herewith (Fig. 
interpretation Associated Press despatch from London dated Decem- 


ber 22, 1918 (see New York Times, December 23, 1918, page column 6), which 
reported that Rhenish official, according despatch from Dresden, had suggested 
that the future Germany subdivided portrayed. This proposal here published 
its intrinsic worth and its recognition the racial subdivisions the 
Germans and not because the one likely ultimately adopted. Indeed more 
recent despatches (New York Times, January and 22, 1919) relating draft for 
German constitution speak division into fifteen units which equality popu- 
lation was evidently aimed at, the Berlin and Vienna districts being established units. 
feature which must, course, discounted the present scheme the retention 
ethnically non-German territory the new state, especially the Polish areas the 
east. Here the boundary the German Confederation 1815-1866 (shown Fig. 
shaded band), which excluded the Prussian provinces Posen, West Prussia, and 
East Prussia, may prove have measure prophetic significance. 

The proposal divides Germany into seven units: Brandenburg-Prussia, Upper Saxony, 
Lower Saxony, Rhineland, Swabia, Bavaria, and German Austria. will noted that 
German Austria included the new Germany, and that German Lorraine has been 
excluded, but Alsace not; also that northern Schleswig, which ethnically Danish, the 
southern Tyrol, which inhabited Italians, and southeasternmost Carinthia and 
southern Styria, which are Slovene, have been included Fig. where bound- 
‘aries are shown dotted lines). 

Aside from these infractions the nationality’’ the proposal, 
has been said, recognizes the main subdivisions the Germans; their marked 
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individuality and their function the life the nation are well known. Figure 
their limits are indicated fine dotted lines and the names the stocks, 
hair-line lettering, thus: (1) Low Germans, consisting Lower Saxons and Prussians; 
(2) Middle Germans, consisting Franks, Thuringians-Upper Saxons, and Lusatians- 
Silesians; (3) High Germans, consisting Alemannians (i. Alsatians, Badenese, 
PROPOSED 
SUBDIVISIONS 
NEW GERMANY 


ares of the proposed subdivis/ons 
Se aprta/s thus Hanover 


boundaries as in 1914. 


coincederd with the preceding 
f the German Confederation, 1566 
mits 


between the ra 


mans 


Fic. 2—Proposed subdivisions of a new Germany as suggested by a Rhenish official and reported in 
press despatches under date of December 22,1918. Scale, 1:10,000,000. The proposal is here published 
because of its intrinsic worth and not because it is the one likely ultimately to be adopted. 


and German Swiss), Swabians, and Bavarians (in the sense, 


including the 
German Austrians). 


(For maps showing the ethnie subdivisons the Germans, see: (1) 
map Central Europe, 1:9,000,000, Pl. 31, Andree’s Handatlas, 6th 
edit., Leipzig, 1914; (2) Ethnographic map the Germans, 1:7,000,000, 
ing Weise: Die deutschen Volksstamme und Landschaften (series: Aus Natur and 
Geisteswelt), Leipzig, 1911; (3) Verbreitung der Deutschen Mitteleuropa, 1:6,000,000, 
between pp. and Vol. Hans Meyer’s ‘‘Das Deutsche Volkstum,’’ 
vols., Leipzig, 1903 [shows only subdivision into High, Middle, and Low Germans, 
but addition pigmentation and head (4) Karl Ludwig: Heimatskarte 
der Literatur [i. Karte der deutschen 1:4,000,000, Vienna, 
1905 (5) Volkstimme und deutsche Mundarten, 1:7,000,000, Justus Perthes’ 
edit. Paul Langhans, 4th edit., Gotha, 1904.) The proposal 
broadly reflects these subdivisions least does not run contrary them. one 
point might possibly improved, namely the addition Westphalia Lower 
Saxony; this would conform more closely the ethnic conditions and would possibly 
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fairer that would not allot one unit the whole Rhenish-Westphalian industrial 
district. point interest that the proposed new Germany thus constituted would 
just fall short outlet the Adriatic, while even the German Confederation had 
insured to itself this access, although across Slovene territory, to the southern sea. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS 


Resumption Publication the Bulletin the Mexican Geographical Society. 
After interruption more than two years, due doubt the unsettled conditions 
the country, the Boletin Sociedad Geografia Estadistica has 
resumed publication. The seventh, eighth, and ninth numbers (Quinta Epoca—Tomo 
have been received. Reference some the articles these numbers will 
found among the bibliographical items the forthcoming issues the Review. 

Galindo Villa, the well-known professor archeology and for several 
years past the Museo Nacional Arqueologia, Historia, Etnologia, has 
been elected Director the Society, taking the place Enrique who 
now United States. The new editor the Boletin Ignacio del Castillo. 


PERSONAL 


the Brooklyn Standard Union was elected Honorary 
the American Museum Natural History the meeting the trustees 
February This action was taken partly the services rendered 
Mr. Bridgman number the Museum’s most important exploration committees. 


Dr. Tufts College conducted conference ‘‘The Geography 
the Warring Nations’’ the Brooklyn Institute Arts and Sciences January 18. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 
(Reviews and Titles Books, Papers, and Maps) 


For ke to classification see ** Expla atory Note Vol. ll, pp. 77 81 


NORTH AMERICA 
UNITED 
South-Central States 


CRANE, The Tennessee River the road Carolina: The beginnings 
exploration and trade. Mississippi Valley Hist. Rev., Vol. 1916, No. pp. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

This paper geographic interest that shows interesting response the 
Tennessee River trading route, route leading from the Mississippi along the 
Tennessee and through interlocking tributaries the eastward-flowing rivers the 
Carolinas. Furthermore the paper shows the uncertainty assuming the importance 
route merely because the route feasible, for other factors, not geographical, 
may interplay to prevent the expectable geographic response, 

Apparently the French traders the Mississippi Valley 
portance the Tennessee route, and 1701 find 
easy route which compelled portage only 


first appreciated the im- 
earliest this 
and half. The English route 
from South Carolina this time was overland and skirted the Appalachians 
across the Piedmont and Coastal Plain the Chickasaw country. French traders 
the Mississippi Valley dreaded the competition this easy route for would divert 
much the fur trade from them the English traders the Atlantic seaboard. The 
French traders therefore strengthened their influence over the Indians establishing 
missions and trading posts with the result that was nearly century before the 
Tennessee route came into active use. EMERSON 


Foster, The spread timbered areas central Texas. Journ. Forestry, 
Vol. 15, 1917, No. pp. 442-445. 

Mr. Foster, State Forester Texas, points out somewhat surprising change 
the forest growth the south-central part the state. This region the Edwards 
Plateau, deeply eroded limestone area forming the southern extension the Great 
Plains. The forest growth the plateau occurs three principal situations: along 
streams and canyons, hills and bluffs, and the prairie. Tree growth has probably 
long been present the first two, judging the large specimens found there. the 
canyons bald like that the southern swamps several feet diameter found, 
burr oak five feet, and live oak and pecans nearly large. rough slopes where 
erosion rapid the mountain cedar and mountain oak grow close stands and 
Cedar extensively cut and transported for poles. Finally, spite rain- 
fall, the true grassland has been attacked mesquite and other low tree growth. 
The author concludes that this would have been the case long ago had not been 
for the Indians’ practice burning over the land repeatedly. Under the white man 
this custom has disappeared, giving trees chance spring up. The change occurs 
most rapidly the seanty grass overgrazed areas. Mr. Foster observes that while 
there remote possibility loss from the destruction grazing this spread 
the timber, more important still are the benefits partial shade for stock, abundance 
fuel wood and posts for the farmer, and the protection afforded the trees the 
soil and the water supply. 

The Santo Tomas cannel coal, Webb County, Texas. Pp. 251- 
270; maps, diagrs., ills. Geol. Survey 691-I, Washington, C., 1918. 
[Probably the largest deposit bituminous cannel coal the United States not 
the world. 


subsurface drainage. Map, diagr., Proc. 2nd Pan Amer. Sci. Congr., 


Dec. 27, 1915, 1916, Vol. Section Astronomy, Meteorology, and 
Seismology, pp. 481-496 pp. 494-496). Washington, C., 1917. 
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History pioneer Kentucky. and 254 pp.; maps, index. 
Johnson Hardin, Cincinnati, 1917. $2.00. 9x6. 


Geol., Vol, 26, 1918, No. pp. 532-541. 


Geologic structure the northwestern part the Pawhuska 
quadrangle, Oklahoma. Pp. and 57-100; maps, diagrs. Geol. Survey Bull. 
Washington, C., 1918. 


Texas twisters, Western counterparts the Sahara sand- 
storms: Their origin and their ending. Travel, Vol. 28, 1917, No. 31. 
New York. 

Migratory tenants the Southwest. Survey, Vol. 35, 
1916, Jan. 29, pp. 511-512. farming population the Southwest includes 
large class unsuccessful and hence migrant tenant farmers, composed apparently 
two groups unfortunate survivals. The one group pertains original weakling 
colonial stock; the other owes its origin the dark days the reconstruction period 
following the Civil War.] 


brief history the lower Rio Grande valley. 200 pp.; maps, ills. 
George Banta Publ. Co., Menasha, Wis., 1917. $1.25. 


Sulphur: example industrial independence (The mineral 
industries the United States). pp.; diagr., Natl. Bull. 
102, Part Smithsonian Inst., Washington, 1917. sulphur deposits 
near the Gulf coast Louisiana and Texas, worked ingenious and efficient 
mechanical process, not only are supplying practically all the sulphur this 
country, but their development has shifted the world’s largest sulphur industry from 
Sicily the United 

Intrusive origin the Gulf Coast salt domes. Diagrs., ills. 
Econ, Geology, Vol. 13, 1918, No. pp. 447-485. 


The geology Camp Bowie and vicinity. pp.; diagr., ills., 
bibliogr. Bull. Univ. Texas No. 1750, Austin, Texas, 1917. similari- 
ties with much the western front the European battle ground—cuesta topography— 
give this Texan camp unusually interesting situation. 

Swanton, early account the Choctaw Indians. Memoirs Amer. 
Anthropol. Assoc., Vol. 1918, No. pp. 53-72. Lancaster, Pa. 


Trout, E., Bibliography Oklahoma geology with sub- 
ject index. 105 pp. Oklahoma Geol. Survey Bull. Norman, 1915. 


and 164 pp.; maps, index. Bull, Univ. Texas No, Austin, 1916. [Areas 
Texas geologically mapped prior 1915 are charted. The total area covered maps 
fair detail and reconnaissance and exploratory maps amounts little over two- 
thirds the state: the first class maps, however, only amounts about one twenty- 
fifth the total 


The Kentucky River navigation. 255 pages; maps, ills., 
bibliogr., index. Filson Club Publ. No. 28. John Morton Co., Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, 1917. [That the improvement the Kentucky River under the present con- 
ditions waste money, labor, and engineering skill and that the need the upper 
basin the river longer for improved streams but for well-made roads leading 
the railroad stations are conclusions which Miss Verhoeff has reached after careful 
historical study the attempts change the Kentucky River into waterway. The 
book period over hundred years and offers serious study the chang- 


The geology and economic value the Wapanucka limestone 
Oklahoma, with notes the economic value adjacent formations. 102 pp.; 
map, diagrs., ills., Oklahoma Geol. Survey Bull. No. 1915. 
[Chapter contains discussion the provinces Oklahoma, with 
new division into nine provinces, shown 


Preliminary map Kentucky. in. :10 miles (1:633,600). 
Kentucky Geol. Survey, Frankfort, 1917. 


[Topographic map the United Sheets: (1) Gantts Quarry, Ala., 
(2) Prestonsburg, Ky., 1:62,500; (3) Williamson, Ky.-W. Va., (4) Vicks- 
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burg, Miss.-La., (5) Addicks, 1:31,680, (6) Agua Fria, 1:62,500, (7) Barwise 
School, (8) Bone Spring, (9) Buck Hill, (10) Cypress, 
(11) Dryden Crossing, (12) Electra, (13) Hood Spring, (14) 
Indian Wells, (15) Park, (16) Jordan Gap, (17) Nine 
Point Mesa, 1:62,500, (18) Reagan Canyon, (19) Santiago Peak, (20) 
Tascotal Mesa, 1:62,500, (21) West Wichita Falls, 1:31,680, Texas; (22) Burkburnett, 
1:31,680, Clara, 1:31,680, Texas-Okla. Geol. Survey, Washington, 1917, 
1918. [Agua Fria, Buck Hill, and Jordan Gap, Texas, surveyed co-operation with the 
War Department. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
PARAGUAY, URUGUAY, ARGENTINA, CHILE 


BERNE, L’immigration européenne Argentine. 242 pp.; bibliogr. Marcel 

Riviére Cie, Paris, 1915. 

Dr. Berne portrays the Argentine the New World land greatest immigration 
after the United States—a long way after. 

The Argentine government has all times fostered this immigration, even paying 
fares and premiums collecting agents Europe, though early the un- 
wisdom this course, which has long definitely abandoned; but, working against the 
stream immigration, steady outflow from the country the same European 
wanderers, some seasonal birds passage and others leaving return more. 
The magnitude these outward currents causes anxiety those who desire see the 
land peopled with workers European race and habits, for these migrants have not 
found their trial the New World satisfying. The annual migration harvest hands 
partly due astronomical causes, that the position the Argentine the 
southern hemisphere makes possible for Italian harvesters, like Italian opera singers, 
put two successive working seasons each year, discouraging permanent settlement 
the new world the south. 

British money and Italian hands have made the modern progress the Argen- 
tine,’’ quotes. The Italians are the most numerous, though not the most desirable, 
the newcomers. They are mostly ignorant, willing live very low and 
perform the meanest tasks. Yet late they have shown monopolize 
retail trade, once widely the hands Frenchmen. There are far fewer these 
the land than Italians, but one may concede absolutely the author’s claim that they 
are socially much more desirable citizens. They are better educated, they more often 
bring capital the country, they have much higher standard living, and they 
constitute gain Argentine society not measured merely their numbers. 
for them compete with the Italians precisely account 
their better scale living. The wine industry Mendoza, wholly French its 
beginnings, has now become almost wholly Italian, the detriment the 

The few English the country are significant because they are engineers repre- 
sentatives great capital that has developed the system transportation. Their 
investments are variously estimated from £350,000,000 

The Spanish, who are now strong numerical element the immigration, are in- 
dustrious but humble workers. The Basques are weleome, being laborious, thrifty, and 
prosperous. The list immigrant nationalities completed the undesirable Jews 
and Syrians, who crowd the cities and live the peddler’s pack, and the Germans. 
Like the English, the Germans are few number but disproportionate significance 
account their commercial activity and especially their facility adopting the 
language and manners the ruling classes. The Germans therefore are successful and 
well liked. Their wares may indifferent quality, but they are cheap and 
growing demand. 

Space given the methods which the immigrant may obtain land, the diffi- 
offered the large estates, and the lack easy access much good country. 
Mr. Berne’s volume very readable and singularly free from national bias. 

MARK JEFFERSON 


EDWARD. Montevideo, the city roses. Bull. Pan Amer. Union, 
Vol. 45, 1917, No. pp. 435-463. [Spanish version Bol. Panamericana, Vol. 
45, 1917, No. pp. 

Aguas termominerales Villavicencio (Prov. Mendoza). 
pp.; map, diagr., ills. Bol. Direce. Gen. Minas, Geol. Hidrol. No. 10, Ser. 
Min. Aguas Min.), Minist. Agric., Buenos Aires, 1918. 
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maps, diagrs., ills. Anal, Minist. Agric.: Geol., Mineral. Mineria, Vol. 10, 
No. Gen. Minas, Geol. Hidrol., Buenos Aires, 1915. 


Proc. 2nd Pan Amer. Sci. Congr., Dec. 27, 1915, to Jan. 8, 1916, Vol. 2, Section 
Astronomy, Meteorology, and Seismology, pp. 234-239. Washington, C., 1917. 


Beck, Bird photographing the Falkland Islands. Ills. 
Museum Journ., Vol. 17, 1917, No. pp. 429-460. 


9 


Amer. Museum Journ., 18, 1918, No. pp. 5-24; No. pp. 111-119. 


BONARELLI, Tierra del Fuego sus turberas. 119 pp.; maps, diagrs., 
bibliogrs. Anal. Minist. de Agric.: Seccién Geol., Mineral. y Mineria, Vol. 12, No. 3. 
Direce. Gen. Minas, Geol. Hidrol., Buenos Aires, the fuel 
situation Argentina has stimulated wide research for native fuels. Oil fields have 
been indicated along the border the Cordillera Salta, Mendoza, and Neuquen. 
Prospecting for coal has been active San Juan, Neuquen, and Chubut. Attention has 
been directed towards the peat beds Tierra del Fuego, first remarked scientific 
literature Darwin. 1916 the Ministry Agriculture sent there expedition, 
the results which form the subject this report. the report the geology, climate, 
and flora the region are discussed separately, and these sections with their bibliog- 
raphies have usefulness apart from the special subject which they relate; also 
have the three maps the scale 1:2,000,000 showing geology, phytogeography, rainfall, 
and distribution peat deposits. The various types peat deposits are described. 
Some them appear considerable thickness and extent and suitable for 
exploitation, but this the report speaks only tentatively. 


Carposo, Buenos Aires 1536. pp.; maps, Juan Alsina, 
Buenos Aires, 1911. 


Chile: General descriptive data. pp.; maps, ills. Pan American Union, 
Washington, C., 1916. 


Chile, sumas agua caida en, 1849-1915. Introduction 
by Carlos Henriquez. 10] Pp-; diagrs. IJnst. Meteorol. y Geofisico de Chil 
Liuvias No. 20. Santiago Chile, 1917. 


seccton 


The Argentine weather service. Proc. 2nd Pan Amer. Sci. 
Congr., Dec. 27, 1915, 1916, Vol. Section Astronomy, Meteorology, and 
Seismology, pp. 738-742 (discussion, pp. 741-742). Washington, C., 1917. 

Corti, Las aguas las termas Rio Hondo (Provincia 
Santiago del Estero). pp.; maps, diagrs., ills. Bol. Gen. Minas, Geol. 


No. Ser. (Quimica Aquas Min.), Minist. Agric., Buenos 
Aires, 


DEBENEDETTI, SALVADOR. Las ruinas Map, diagr., 
ills. Bol, Acad, Nacl. Ciencias Cordoba Argentina), Vol. 23, 1918, 
No. 2a, pp. 287-318. 


Map, diagrs., ills. Bol. Acad, Nacl. Argentina), 
Vol. 23, 1918, No. 2a, pp. 263-286. 


soberania chilena las islas sur del Canal 416 
pp.; maps. Imprenta Universitaria, Santiago Chile, 1917. [Abstracted 
the Review, Vol. 1918, pp. 146-147.] 


Iles Malouines 1765, Une description des. des Colonies 
Vol. 1916, No. pp. 490-492. Paris. [Falkland Isles (review 
Bourde Rogerie: Lettre curé colonie francaise des Malouines, 


avril 1765, Journ. Soc. des Américanistes Paris, Vol. 1914, pp. 213-216).] 


Kantor, Recherches océanographiques sur littoral maritime 
province Buenos Aires. Maps, diagr., bibliogr. Anal. Soc. Cientifica Argen- 
tina, Vol. 86, 1918, No. 1-2, pp. Buenos Aires. 


[de Chile]. Proc. 2nd Pan Amer. Sei. Congr., Dec. 27, 1915, Jan. 1916, Vol. 
Section Astronomy, Meteorology, and Seismology, pp. 730-735. Washington, C., 
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KUHN, Die patagonischen Argentiniens. Maps, ills. 
Deutschen Wiss. Vereins cur Kultur- und Landes-Kunde Argentiniens, 1915, No. 2, 
65-80. Buenos Aires. 


MARSTRANDER, Bibliografia la-geologia, mineralogia, paleontologia 
Oriental del Uruguay. Proc. 2nd Pan Amer. Sci. Congr., Dec. 27, 
1915, Jan. 1916, Vol. Section Mining, Metallurgy, 

Applied Chemistry, pp. 659-674. Washington, C., 1917. 


Geology, and 


MARSTRANDER, ROLF. Preliminary report the mineral resources Uruguay. 
Maps. Proc, 2nd Pan Amer. Sci. Congr., Dec. 27, 1915, to Jan. 8, 1916, Vol. 8, Section 
Mining, Metallurgy, Economic Geology, and Applied Chemistry 621-658. Wash 


ington, C., 1917. 


the Argentine Republic, including also parts 
Brazil, the Republic Uruguay, Chili, and Bolivia. 4th edit. xviii and 479 
maps, ills., index. Appleton Co., New York and London, 1916. $3.00. 7x5. 

Métodos seguidos, resultados obtenidos, 
fines del Servicio Geografico Militar del Uruguay. Proc. 2nd Pan Amer. Congr. 
Dec. 27, 1915, Jan. 1916, Vol. Section Astronomy, Meteorology, and Seis- 
mology pp. 319-322. Washington, C., 1917. 

estuario del Plata. Bibliogr. Proc. 2nd Pan Amer. Sci. 
Conar., Dec. 27, 1915, to Jan. 8, 1916, Vol. 6, Section 


Engineering, pp. 349-362 


EUROPE 
ITALY 


The geography the Italian front. Map, ills. Geogr. 


Journ., Vol. 51, 1918, No. pp. 65-77 (discussion, pp. 75-77). 


periodo eruttivo iniziatosi Vesuvio nel 1913. Geogr. 
Tialiana, Vol. 23, 1916, No. 8, pp. 320-326; No. 9, pp. 384-396. Florence. 


ZANNA, fattore geografico nel problema 
Boll. Rea ile Soc. Geogr. Italiana, Vol. 1917, No. pp. 27-57; No. 2-3, pp. 173-194; 
-5, 289-335. Rome. 


Geografia, Vol. 1917, No. 9-10, pp. 362-391. Novara. 


STEFANI, dintorni Equi nelle Alpi Apuane. Geogr. Italiana, 
Vol. 23, 1916, No. 4 5, pp- 194-201: No. 6-7, pp. 262-268, Florence. 


Aviazione meteorologia: Prolusione tenuta Collegio 
Romano settembre 1916 per della Scuola Civile d’Aeronau- 
tica. pp. Reprint from Conferenze Prolusioni, No. 19, 1916, Oct. Rome. 


variazioni del clima Italia. Diagrs. Atti Congr. 
Internaz. Geogr., Roma, 1913, pp. 792-813. Reale Geografica, Rome, 1915. 
[Thermal variations the period 


ricerca delle precipitazioni nell’alta montagna sul 
funzionamento dei pluvionivometri totalizzatori nell’alto bacino del Po. pp.; 
ills. Ufficio Idrografico del Po, Minist. dei Lavori Pubblici, Parma, 1918. 


The origins the Italian people. Amer. Journ. 
Anthropol., Vol. 1918, No. pp. 317-328. Washington, 


Atti Congr. Internaz. Geogr., Roma, 1913, pp. 936-941. Reale Societa 
Rome, 1915. 


Kranz, Strandlinien auf Capri. Map, ills., bibliogr. Jahresbericht 
der Geogr. Gesell. Greifswald, Vol. 13, 1911-12, pp. 1-17. Greifswald, 1913. 


LAENG, GUALTIERO. Cima Tosa (3173 m.) Tren- 
tine). Riv. Mensile Club Alpi no Italiano, Vol. 35, 1916, No. 7, pp. 2-182. Turin. 


MARINELLI, OLINTO. Fenomeni carsici nelle regioni gessose Maps, 
diagrs., (Materiali per studio dei fenomeni Memorie Geogr. 
Suppl. to Riv. Geoar. Italiana) No. 34 ( Vol. 11, pp. 263-416). Florence, 1917. 
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Gli stadi postwiirmiani nella Valle d’Aosta. Map. 
Geografia, 1916, No, 2-3, pp. 75-85. Novara. 


The Ruitor glacier lakes (Piedmontese Alps). Maps, 
diagr., Scottish Geogr. Mag., Vol. 34, 1918, No. pp. 330-342 


littlest ally. Ills. Natl. Geogr. Mag., Vol. 34, 1918, No. pp. 
138-163. description San Marino, the smallest and oldest republic the 


Ricerche antropogeografiche sulla val Pellice. Maps, diagrs., 
ills. Memorie Geogr. (Suppl. Geogr. Italiana) No. Vol. 12, pp. 1-124.) 
Florence, 1918. 


valeur économique Frioul. Nature, No, 2334, 1918, June 


22, pp. 397-399. 


sulla idrologia sotterranea della pianura del Po. 
and 151 pp.; maps, diagrs. Memorie della Carta Geologica 
Vol. 17. Ufficio Geologico, Rome, 1915. 


Prontuario dei nomi locali dell Adige. Maps. Memorie 
della Reale Soc. Geogr. Italiana, Vol. 15, Part pp. 1-140. Rome, 


VANNI, MANFREDO. Valganna. Maps, diagrs., ills., bibliogr. Boll. Reale Soc. 
Geogr. Italiana, Vol. 1917, No. pp. 9-26; No. 2-3, pp. 157-172. Rome. 


Venezia Giulia, Prontuario dei nomi locali della. Map, diagr. Memorie 
della Reale Soc. Geogr. Italiana, Vol. 15, Part pp. 143-300. Rome, 1917. 


Warp, DeC. Weather controls over the fighting the Italian war zone. 
Scientific Monthly, Vol. 1918, No. pp. 97-105. 


Fronte Italiana, La, tra Brenta Piave. {Additional title cover: Grande 
Carta topografica fogli colori alla scala 1:100,000 con comunicazioni ferro- 
viarie, tramviarie, stradali distanze per itinerari automobilistici Prima 


edizione Istituto Geografico Agostini, Novara, [1918]. 


AUSTRALASIA AND OCEANIA 
AUSTRALIA, ZEALAND 


The new Pacific: British policy and German aims. With 
preface Viscount Bryce and foreword Hughes. xxxiii and 325 pp.; 
map, ills., index. Co., Ltd., London, 1917. $3.00. 8x5. 

Germany’s possessions the southern Pacifie were seized early the war and 
have since been administered successfully Australasian officials. not surprising 
that the people Australia and New Zealand ‘‘have begun think them now 
British’’ and that the Pacific’’ the Pacific without Germany. Beyond this 
emphatic expression the author less with proposals for future policy 
the region than with tracing the growth the problems and responsibilities that have 
developed during the last sixty years. These, might said, are all aspects the 
fundamental question the white man’s oceupation the tropics. 

nearly empty continent with room for 100,000,000 people lies the doors 
Asia. One-third north the Tropic Capricorn; here white Australia 
maintained heavy cost; its ultimate success yet remains proved. example 
its cost seen the high tariff bananas, which otherwise might imported 
cheaply from Fiji and Papua; and the same time Papua, where the planter needs 
every encouragement, being subsidized the Commonwealth Government! Tropical 
Australia suffers from lack population; New Guinea and the archipelagoes from 
inability direet the populace labor. The problem inducing the native work 
particularly acute the areas where coconuts are plentiful. Recent progress the 
Fiji Islands has been small compared with its potentialities. Most the late prosperity 
has been due the sugar plantations, and these are cultivated coolie labor from 
India. The indenture system not favorably regarded India; but, the coolie goes, 
from whence will labor supplied? The Fijians, secured possession their lands, 
not wish work. Exceptional this respect are the German Solomon Islands. The 
British members the group are less favorably situated, but argued that 
the group united labor will then ‘‘go round.’’ New Guinea, both British and 
German, the problem further complicated the large areas yet unexplored; there 
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little more than fringe occupation this large and important territory. Alto- 
gether, Mr. Fletcher says, ‘‘Only those actually living the Pacifie this end 


know how much remains done and what vast responsibilities await the coming 
day peace.’ 


Scort, short history Australia, and 363 pp.; maps, bibliogr., index. 
Humphrey Milford and Oxford University Press, London, 1916. 


7% x 5. 

This ‘‘Short History Australia’’ begins with blank space the map and ends 
with record new name the map, that adds another volume 
the constantly growing list excellent books that are coming from the continent 
interest American, whose own country’s history nearly parallels it. 

This handy volume written attractively and, one convinced every point, with 
There frankness statement when records are doubtful. Inter- 
pretations throughout are seemingly without any bias. 

Bibliographical notes contain excellent list references and supplementary 
material which the reader encouraged seek. Reproductions early maps and 
maps the present day illustrating the unveiling the vast Australian continent 
complete this excellent treatise. EUGENE VAN CLEEF 


The visit the British Association Australia. Maps, 
diagr., ills. Royal Inst. Great Britain, No. 109, Vol. 21, Part 1917, pp. 335- 
356. [General observations the geography Australia. 


Australian irrigation scheme, An, compiled from official sources. Map. 
Indian Journ. Vol. 1918, Part II, July, pp. 265-276. Allahabad. 


BASEDOW, HERBERT. Narrative expedition exploration northwest- 
ern Australia. Map, ills. Proc. Royal Geogr. Soc. Australasia, South Australian 
Branch, Sess. 1916-17, Vol. 18, 1918, pp. 105-295. Adelaide. 


Benson, The geology and petrology the great serpentine belt 
New South Wales. Part VI: general account the geology and physiog- 
raphy the western slopes New England. Maps, diagrs., ills., bibliogr. 


Linnean Soc. New South Wales, No. 166, Vol. 42, Part 1917, pp. 223-245, 250-283. 
Sydney. 


8.8. Report the Cephalopoda obtained the “Endeavour” 
the Great Australian Bight and other southern Australian localities. Pp. 203- 
298; diagrs., ills., bibliogr. Fisheries: Biological Results the Fishing Experiments 
Australia, Dept. Trade and Customs, Sydney, 1918. [Explorations were carried 
chiefly the Great Australian Bight and the immediate neighborhood Bass Strait. 
The geographical distribution the various species, their relationships, 
and the distribution are briefly noted. 


Corron, River terraces New Zealand. Diagrs., ills. New Zealand 
Journ, Sci. and Technol., Vol. 1918, No. pp. 145-152. Wellington. 


Corron, The geomorphology the coastal district southwestern 
Wellington. Map, diagrs., ills. Trans. and New Zealand Inst., Vol. 50, 1918, 
pp. 212-222. Wellington. 


Davis, The great barrier reef Australia. Map, diagrs. Amer. Journ. 
No. 263, Vol. 44, 1917, pp. 339-350. physiographic interpretation.] 


Day, Report and plans explorations Central Australia. pp.; 
map, ills. Bull. the Northern Territory No. 20. Melbourne, 1916. 


Results magnetic and astronomical observations. Maps 
ills. Geol. Survey South Australia Bull. No. pp. 57-72. Adelaide. 


The geology the country the south Kalgoorlie (Cool- 
gardie and East Coolgardie goldfields), including the mining centers Golden 
Ridge and Feysville. pp.; maps, diagrs., index. Western Australia Geol. 
Survey Bull. No. 66. Perth, 1916. [Of geographical interest only for the section en- 
titled Topography,’’ 10-12, which there description the three chief physio- 
features the country south Kalgoorlie, (1) the higher land, (2) the sand 
plains, (3) the dry lake country. asserted that the forces wind erosion are 
stronger than the erosive action water and that enormous accumulations detrital 
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material are being made upon the land. The water has but moderate control over the 
great sheets land waste and therefore strings salt lakes the 


depressed areas. The sand plains cover many miles country and appear inter- 
mediate piedmont surfaces between the higher land and the lake country either 


Jack, The geology and prospects the region the south the 


Musgrave Ranges, and geology the western portion the Great Australian 
Artesian Basin. pp.; maps, diagrs., ills., bibliogr. Geol. Survey South Australia 
Bull. No. 4. Adelaide. 


the occurrence and interpretation rock-cliffs and rock- 
floors the western shores the “dry” lakes south-central Western Austra- 
lia. Maps. Geol. Mag., Decade Vol. 1918, No. pp. 305-313. London. [These dry 
lakes’’ are characterized rock cliffs and rock floors their western sides; sand dunes, 
sand plains, and silt the east. features, which repeatedly over wide 
area, indicate, the writer’s opinion, that the lakes are migrating westward; and that 
wind erosion playing the dominant part such migration and consequently the 
present forms and position the 


The distribution population New Zealand. Maps. 
New Zealand Sci. and Technol., Vol. 1918, No. pp. 210-211. Wellington. 
author has worked out the density each county, taking basis 
the statistics published in the New Zealand Year Book, 1917. These results he has 
represented upon maps North and South Islands. 


TAYLOR, GRIFFITH. Meteorological flights Australia. Maps, diagr. 
Monthly Weather Rept. Meteorol, Abstr., Vol. 1913, No. pp. 369-371. 
Melbourne, 1917. 


OCEANS 


Certain pre-Columbian notices the inhabitants the Atlantic 

islands. Amer. Anthropologist, Vol. (N. 1918, No. pp. 62-78. 

The treatment the subject confined territorially the eastern islands, 
from Iceland the Canaries. After citing information the settlement Iceland 
Norsemen about the opening the tenth century and preceding visits few 
monks, the author mentions occasional early visits the Azores, Phenician coins 
having been found the coast Corvo, and draws attention the need archeo- 
logical and anthropological research that island. The declaration Plato respect- 
ing Atlantis, the fifth century the faith much earlier writings, Mr. 
snggests might refer Madeira some land not far removed, though con- 
ceived much larger than anything now existing there. The tale 
Atlantis presented, with its climate, physical characteristics, and geographical situa- 
tion, all which tend point Madeira, but the human life reported has note 
authenticity,’’ rather seeming echo observations along the Mediterranean coasts 
Europe. Early references the Fortunate Islands, Canaries, the elder Pliny 
and the Ogygia Plutarch are given, and the world map the Arabian geograpner 
Edrisi, about 1155, together with his geographical account the known world, 
more less extenso for the light sheds the knowledge the islands 
identifiable the Canaries and the Azores, with their strange not entirely mythical 
inhabitants, well many other islands not easily 
Mustackhin, Calhan, Isle Sheep, and Early romances sea-roving Irish 
islands far beyond their native heath are mentioned, ‘‘but after much traveling among 
monsters and adventures find surprisingly little indicate observation the real 
inhabitants any real islands remote from Hibernia.’’ Italian accounts journeys 
the Islands,’’ identified the Canaries, the fourteenth century, 
are quoted from Major’s translation, and subsequent early voyages the Canaries are 
alluded to—of Lopez, Bethencourt, and Cadamosto. In conclusion Mr. Babeock asserts 
that ‘‘we have evidence human Iceland other than Celtic and 
Norwegian; that the for the Azores and Madeira much the same,’’ 
although early native population suggested; that there ample and detailed 
information concerning native population the Canaries who must have reached their 
island homes navigation remote times and who stations well advanced 
toward America the route first followed Columbus.’’ 


The so-called mythical islands the Atlantic mediaeval 
maps. Maps, bibliogr. Scottish Geogr. Mag., Vol. 31, 1915, No. pp. 261-269; No. 
pp. 315-320; No. pp. 360-371; No. pp. 411-422; No. 10, pp. 531-541; Vol. 32, 


1916, No, pp. 73-79; No. pp. 131-140; No. pp. 418-428; No. 10, pp. 477-484. 
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Meteorol. Inst. No. 102: Mededeelingen verhandelingen 21. 1916. 


GRAVIER, CH. océanographique “Michael Sars” dans 
lantique septentrional. Diagrs. Rev. des Sci., Vol. 23, 1912, Jan. 30, pp. 60-67. 

Beitrage zur Kenntnis der physischen 
Gebiete der Neufundlandbank. zur Erlangung der Doktor- 
pp.; diagrs., bibliogr. Robert Noske, Borna-Leipzig, 1914. 


Lort, GENIVERA. The Gulf Stream and the North Atlantic Drift. 
Geogr., Vol. 17, 1918, No. 3 pp- 8-17. 


pp.; diagrs. Kon. Nederl. 


WORLD WHOLE AND LARGER PARTS 


No. 91, Vol. 37, 1916, pp. 1-60. New York. 

does look like from the other side the equator? 
often wonder how appears the ‘‘other Americans.’’ this article see the 
matter presented from the viewpoint Latin-American diplomat. Francisco 
should well acquainted with the political attitude the Latin races 
America, and, with studied fair-mindedness, gives their point view. 

Pan-Americanism is, says, different from other such combinations, Pan-German- 
ism, Pan-Slavism, that based neither upon race, language, creed, nor 
toms. geographical and moral, and entirely voluntary. considers 
the Atlantic still geographical barrier and thinks that alliances, even kindred 
races, could scarcely span its waters. Hence the logic Pan-Americanism. 

The idea Pan-American union was South American origin. The United States 
had the Spanish-American republics. The Monroe Doctrine had been promul- 
gated. But this country was interested chiefly keeping off dangerous European 
rivals. Her ambition was largely Henry Clay expressed ardent sympathy with 
the idea political co-operation, but the administration and Congress held aloof from 
all kinds. The United States reluctantly accepted the invitation attend 
the conference called Bolivar meet (1826) Panama, the geographical center 
the Americas, but she would make pledge aid European aggression. 

Little came the conferencé. Spanish-American countries continued such 
congresses—usually attended few the intervals until 1864. 
assemblies, however, failed unite even the peoples Spanish speech. Pan-American- 
ism could not rally them the defense the Coast countries, when 1865 
Spain renewed her attempts against them. also failed curb Chile’s individual- 
istic tendency 1879, when she wrested from Peru and Bolivia part their territory. 
The efforts American federation dwindled gradually until they were evidenced only 
by, congresses. 

But when Spanish America had failed bind the nations the New World 
together for their mutual welfare, then ‘‘Saxon America’’ undertook the task. She had 
previously held back partly the more remote portions South America were 
too distant greatly affect her interests, partly because the Spanish-American states- 
men were too ardent advocates human liberty suit the slave-holding states the 
South. the War the Pacific the United States made offers mediation, but Chile 
rejected all intervention. the years that followed, led first Blaine, later Root, 
the United States continued her efforts. She gave matters practical turn; her consuls 
studied the conditions Latin America; visits were exchanged; 
cordial advances were made. 

was now Latin America that held back. She saw Texas, California, New Mexico 
and Arizona, Porto Rico, and Panama added the northern republic and thought she 
had grounds for distrusting the motives the United States. Furthermore, she dis- 
liked paternal tutelage. She preferred settle her own affairs even though cost her 
constant internal strife. She felt, too, that the North could give her neither the capital 
nor the immigrants she needed develop her resources. 

But she finally saw that her frequent conflicts gave some justification for 
the intervention the rubio conquistador and that was better should come 
friend. Watching European politics she saw, too, that she really had only two choices, 
Pan-Americanism Germanism. The republicanism the New World was more con- 
genial than the imperialism Germany. The idea American solidarity was aceepted, 
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though for time consisted chiefly orders given the temperate zone and obeyed 
the 

new aspect was given the matter when the nations the south temperate zone, 
they grew power, demanded voice the councils the American continent. 
Encouraged the deference shown them the conferences the Hague, the 
the bases laid down President Wilson,’’ they effected arrangement 
better adapted the needs distressed Mexico. 

This entry the into position equality with the United States created 
really powerful moral America and the world. The idea Monroe, far from 
becoming obsolete, became rather ruling principle for all America. 
thinks well that this powerful federation has come into existence, for, Mr. 
Wells has prophesied, after the war there will across the Atlantic two great groups 
influential nations, England and her allies the one hand, and the combina- 
tion the other. Pan-Americanism must the third great force which will share 
with these powers the control the world. 

This’ Pan-Americanism, strong the geographical proximity its units and con- 
stantly growing stronger the nations the New World complete their program 
political, economic, intellectual, and moral co-operation, the only force able act 
guardian the Western Hemisphere. the only power that can preserve the New 
World ideas democracy, arbitration, and peace. 


Continentality and temperature. Maps. Quart. Journ. Royal 
Meteorol. Soc., No. 182, Vol. 43, 1917, pp. 159-173 pp. Eurasia 
between latitudes 40° and 60° N., and extending from the Atlantic coast and islands 
eastward longitude 90° the west the area was extended northwards include 
the whole Baltic 


Carnegie Institution Washington, Year Book No. 15, 1916. viii and 
404 pp.; maps, index. Washington, C., 1917. [The annual reports the Carnegie 
Institution Washington are growing interest geographers account the 
pioneer work the various departments which leads number them frequently 
take the geographic trail. This particularly true the departments history, 
geophysics, and terrestrial magnetism. Especially noteworthy this time 
are the bibliographical work American historical material the Russian Archives 
Professor Golder, the climatic studies the Southwest, the research work 
and the various magnetic explorations the non-magnetic Carnegie, which 
cireumnavigated the globe 1916 latitude 60° and discovered errors 12° 
16° the variations the compass mariners’ charts for the region off the south- 
west coast Australia. 


CHANDLER, Inter-American acquaintances. 2nd edit. extended. and 
187 pp. The University Press Sewanee, Tenn., 1917. $1.25. 8x5. [The one thing 
this volume that interest geographers the unrelated last chapter—a brief 
sketch the important réle played the Basques the exploration, conquest, 
settlement Spanish America. 


Grice, The resources the Empire. pp. (International Information 
Series, British Empire Section, Vol. 1). George Allen Unwin, Ltd., London, 1917. 
[The first series whose aim ‘‘the explanation the British Empire, 
its composition, institutions, and resources, the light their value and possibilities 
for Allied and neutral countries.’’ 


Investments Latin America and the British West Indies. 
544 pp.; map, ills. Bur. Foreign and Domestic Commerce Special Agents Ser. No. 169. 
Dept. Commerce, Washington, C., 1918. highly important monograph dealing 
detail with the resources the republics and colonies south the 
United States. The data have been drawn from official sources, and the statistics 
production and trade are usually the latest available. This manual will particular 
interest those contemplating investments the fields referred to, but also forms 
one the most detailed, most accurate, and most up-to-date general descriptions the 
economic conditions existing those countries. 
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